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THE PROBLEM OF ANTHROPOLOGY.’ 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG NOIRE BY M. B. BONNER. 


The German word for Art, “Kunst” is derived from “ kénnen” 
(to be able to do something). It signifies everything that an ani- 
mate being can work or accomplish with consciousness and at any 
time—consequently not by chance, not by a happy coincidence of 
outward circumstances, nor under constraint of a foreign superior 
judgment, nor a foreign overpowering will. The breaking in of 
animals and the training of laborers and slaves to (to them) un- 
intelligible tasks—even if the former appear ever so artistic, and 
the latter produce beautiful works of art-—are for this reason ex- 
cluded from the idea of Art. 

Accordingly, the idea of Art involves in its inmost essence—and 
this even in its very lowest manifestations in the animal world— 
the idea of Liberty (Freiheit—freedom); indeed, the latter is in 
reality built on the former, for a being has only as much liberty 
as it can gain and maintain for itself; and with Goethe we may 
call it the final conclusion of wisdom, that only he, who daily con- 
quers them, deserves life and liberty. 


'“Das Problem der Anthropologie: Die menschliche Kunst und ihre Bedingungen.” 
Von Prof. Dr. Ludwig Noiré. 
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For this reason Kant’s' saying concerning human art is so true 
and to the point: “that only the productions of LiERTY—~. ¢., of 
a Volition that founds its actions on reason—ought properly to be 
called Art.” If we generalize this clear and luminous definition, 
so that it may also include the Art of the animal world, there re- 
main as the two most important attributes Volition and Conscious- 
ness of action. By virtue of this definition large fields of animal 
activity must be excluded from the idea of Art. Foremost the 
organic functions, as breathing, digestion, change of matter, the 
circulation of the blood, ete. Firstly, the attribute of Volition is 
wanting in them. Though all these vital functions certainly origi- 
nate in some activity of the will, this latter is confined in such 
narrow bounds that the expression to be used in speaking of them 
is: “The animal must do all this”; not, it is able to (“can”) do 
it—it is function, not art. Secondly, the degree of consciousness 
of action is so obscure that these activities appear to us as inner 
processes, not illumined by any coincidence with the external 
world, but, as it were, unconscious, going on with mechanical ex- 
actness and continuity; accordingly we can in these cases only 
speak of unity of will and effect, but not of consciousness. What 
there is wanting is the imaginative faculty, the soul of all true con- 
sciousness, of which the external senses are the principal media. 

Nevertheless, we are obliged to exclude the activity of these 
senses from the precincts of art. We must not say that seeing, 
tasting, smelling—astonishing activities as they are, and bound to 
certain organs or implements—belong to animal art. What are 
wanting are liberty and volition, and especially an effect on the 
outer world. 

The cause of this lies in the fundamental relation in which each 
individual—~. e., “ limited ” being—stands to the rest of the world. 
This fundamental relation is that ot subject and object. As the 
result of this relation, we have the fundamental distinction be- 
tween feeling and volition, both only subjective qualities, but both 
only possible through relation to something external, an object. 
There can neither be a feeling which is not caused by some change 
in external relations, nor a volition that has not a goal, an external 
object on which it tries to “ realize” itself. 


4“ Kritik der Urtheilskraft,” p. 171, edition Rosenkranz. 
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Though volition is the real fundamental instinct and the true 
essence of all things, still in itself it is only a dim impulse, a blind 
instinct, which only grows enlightened in the measure that sensa- 
tion conveys to it more and more knowledge of the external world, 
and thereby effects a constantly increasing relation between the 
two. The will remains unaltered, but the motives on which it re- 
acts increase. There is then, even in the lowest species of ani- 
mals—among which one can hardly speak of higher perceptions 
than those conveyed by the sense of touch and instincts for sus- 
tenance—nevertheless, a consciousness of a constant change in an 
objective outer world which is intimately connected with the ani- 
mal’s interests in life. This change of sensations forms the real 
substance of its life; as it were, the matter of the total conscious- 
ness of the animal, for its entire attention and all exertions of its 
will are directed toward it.’ 

As, according to this, all knowledge of the external world can 
only enter consciousness as an effect on the external senses; as, 
furthermore, every effect on the external world, especially among 
the higher animals, is controlled by the senses, and in every case 
is felt as counter-action or reflex—it is easy to understand why 
feeling is clearly separated from the real acts of volition, and, in 
spite of its eminent importance for the accomplishment of all con- 
sciousness, is yet regarded as purely passive. 

Only on attaining the very highest step, viz., human science 
and art—where the external world is observed for the knowledge 
it brings; where one sees only for the sake of seeing; where one 
hears only for the sake of hearing; where even smelling and tast- 
ing are performed for the sake of smelling and tasting—only there 
it becomes plain and obvious that a specific art dwells in the 
senses, that we have to learn to see and hear as well as to speak 
and write, and that, in consequence of higher talents and cultiva- 
tion, the sight and hearing of one is quite different, much more 
perfect than that of another. But all this will be treated of more 
fully on some other opportunity. 

Here only this much: In all conscious and feeling beings we 
must unconditionally separate Activity, or action of the will on 
the outer world, and Receptivity, or the capacity of receiving or 


1 Partout l’intelligence se montre unie a l’instinct ; pas d’instinct possible sans une in- 
telligence pour le diriger et dominer.—BLaNcHarD. 
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suffering impressions from the same source ; we must consider them 
as final opposites. Still we must never forget that everywhere in 
nature there is inseparable unity, and that it is only our objective 
thinking which makes these distinctions and divisions, to gain 
thereby as comprehensive, clear, and intelligent a view as possible. 
Let us therefore constantly keep in mind the unity and incessant 
reciprocal action of these two separated poles. All expressions of 
will and dexterity, all performances of strength and adroitness, that 
we admire in animals, are only possible under the presupposition 
of their external senses—that is, their sensations and their constant 
co-operation. And the converse of this is true—the senses must 
grow finer, more sensitive, and therefore more perfect, the more 
they are practiced, the more they assist and control the outward 
manifestations of the animal’s organs; they, too, have a school and 
are learning an art. But both the mechanical perfection of the 
organization and the perceptions of the senses must act with unity, 
which, considered from one point of view, is Volition, from the 
other Consciousness. Both harmonize in another point: that a 
living being can never have a broader sphere of consciousness than 
that which is in accord with the purposes of its existence, and is 
ot service to them. For instance: Consciousness of danger, a 
wider survey, a higher perception, without the power to make 
them available by a corresponding activity, and of use to its life, 
would make the existence of an animal insupportable and a torture. 

Those external faculties which show themselves through the 
assistance of its senses, and through the power of which the animal 
(as a vital mechanism, perfectly adapted to the conditions of the 
element in which it moves) is able to carry out ali the functions 
which are of use to its subsistence, as well as to the propagation 
and preservation of its kind, we may justly call, in the most gen- 
eral sense of the word, its A7?. 

What elements are there inherent in this idea, are inseparable 
from it, and therefore constitute its real essence? They are the 
following : 

1. The idea of “‘ Kénnen” (power) or “ Vermégen” (to be able 
to do) includes the idea that the being can at all times, according 
to its free inclination, therefore with consciousness, control this ac- 
tivity; as Horace says: “Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor 
tamen atque optimus est modulator.” This idea rests in its last 
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grounds on the contrast between “‘ actu” and “potentia” (Suvdper 
ai évepyeia), a conception the immeasurable significance and ex- 
tent of which Aristotle’s philoscphical penetration first perceived, 
and it has been reserved for the present day, which has learned to 
consider the universe as an unalterable sum of living and elastic 
forces, to make its entire immensity apparent. 

2. Inseparable from the idea of Art is that of Jnterest, which 
is, as it were, the unity-idea (Hinheits-Jdee) of all life, and nearly 
identical with volition, only that it contains rather the objective 
side of the latter, the sum total of everything toward which its 
efforts and strivings are directed. From this follows, that for the 
same reason and as little as there can exist a perception or sensa- 
tion that does not serve the ends of existence of the being, and 
therefore is in perfect accord with its whole activity (as we re- 
marked above), just as little is an activity or a mechanical liberty 
(freedom) in a living being conceivable which does not concur with 
the unity of the life interests, and is attached to it by most indis- 
soluble ties. This is just the organic unity, the unerring certainty, 
with which nature fits out all living beings for the maintenance 
of their existence with all powers and organs that most perfectly 
correspond with their ideas and conditions of life. Every organ- 
isin is, according to its degree, perfectly teleological (or in perfect 
conformity to an inward design or purpose). “ Natura sibi ubique 
consentanea est.” 

3. This latter idea, conformity to an end or aim, can only 
appear after presupposing the two just-named ideas—viz.: a cen- 
tral-will, permeating and governing all parts of life and its func- 
tions, and its external interest. But nothing but the latter, and 
that only, gives to the idea of art meaning and perspicuity. 
And it is a fact that this idea was first formed and developed in 
the human mind by that branch of man’s activity where con- 
formity to the end in view appeared clearly and objectively. The 
creation of whatever answered to human needs and necessities— 
the work of artisans—was the first phenomenon and consideration 
from which the idea of art could spring and become generally 
current. 

The infinite adaptability, laughing all human art to scorn, which 
we meet in the construction of the animal organism, and which is 
the cause of all those activities and dexterities which are in the 
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highest degree adapted to the preservation of its existence, has 
led, in consequence of the analogy from which proceeded a similar 
contemplation and comparison of these artistic organizations with 
human works, to a twofold, equally near, but equally precipitate, 
conclusion. 

1. Either these organisms have been completely identified with 
human works of art, and therefore one has equally assumed an 
active creative intellect acting from without, through whose in- 
fluence the whole wonderful structure has been accomplished (for 
to regard it as the effect of a chance meeting of unorganized mat- 
ter is a resort which cannot satisfy any thinking being), and has 
not tired to this day of adducing this infinite adaptability to ends 
as the surest proof of the existence of a Creator, and of varying 
this so-called physico-theological proof in all possible keys. 

2. Or one has, in incomprehensible blindness, identified all 
activities of the animal that proceed from design, especially those 
by which it creates external works, like the ant its hill, the bird 
its nest, etc., with human activity to such a degree that one has 
ascribed them to the reason, the thought of the animal! This 
absurdity—hatched by the most recent materialistic school, the gal- 
lant defenders of which did not even seem to see that in lifting the 
animals to such a height they were becoming apostates from their 
own doctrine, and were giving it its death-blow—is not worthy of 
serious refutation.’ 

What is it, then, that distinguishes human art in its deepest rea- 
son so much from animal art, as just characterized, and makes it 
at the same time belong so intimately to the special nature of 
man that it has been truly said, “L’art est la nature méme de 
Phomme” ? and as Longinus said: “ Human art is not perfect till 
it seems to be Nature.” ” 


1 Any one wishing to investigate these things may compare the following excellent 
works: Reimarus’s “ Allgemeine Betrachtungen iiber die Triebe der Thiere, hauptsich- 
lich iiber ihre Kunsttriebe” ; Le Roy, “Lettres philosophiques sur lintelligence et la 
perfectibilité des animaux”; Flourens, “Résumé analytique des observations de Fréd. 
Cuvier sur l’instinct et intelligence des animaux ”; as also Schopenhauer in the second 
book of his “‘ Welt als Wille und Vorstellung,” vol. i, § 28; vol. ii, chaps. 26, 27. 

$ Tlep) dpous, § 22. Tére  réxvn TéAcios, Huix’ by pois elvar donq. Similarly Herder, 
“ Kalligone,” p. 172: “ Man, according to his kind, is an Art-Creature. The Being and 
the Well-being of his race are built on the use of active reason, working through the 
organs of sense; only through Art has he become what he is. Art is to him, as Man, 
natural,” 
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Let us say it in one word: Human art is activity, directed, 
elevated, perfected, multiplied, and made effective by /eason. 
Everything will depend, therefore, on apprehending clearly and 
correctly the definition of Reason. 

In the foregoing it has already been pointed out that there can 
be no animal instinct that is not led by a certain degree of intelli- 
gence, comprehending the latter to mean conscious notice of casual 
external circumstances. A passage of Flourens, often quoted, 
will illustrate this best. ‘“ Everybody,” says he, “ knows the gar- 
den-spider, whose web is a perfect model of radii springing from a 
centre. I have often seen this spider, after it had just left its 
egg, spin its web; then instinct alone was acting ; but when I tear 
its web, it repairs the damage, and will do it as often as I tear its 
work. Consequently there is in the spider, besides the purely me- 
chanical instinct which creates the net, also a kind of intelligence 
which informs it of the places damaged, and in what part its in- 
stinct has to be active.” 

This faint light—which is burning in every animal, even in those 
of lowest forms, and which lights the path for its actions and will 
in the narrow bounds in which, according to its nature, it is con- 
tined, and, as it were, closed in—is developed in man to the radiant 
light of reason, which endows him with a plenitude of power, 
self-consciousness, and internal and external liberty, which sharply 
and without exception separates his entire activity—as one thor- 
oughly conscious of its object—and frees it from everything which 
could be placed by its side from the animal world. 

What, then, is the essence of this reason? How does it operate? 
How has it become a possibility? How came it first to a reali- 
zation? And what connection does it hold with human art? 
Did it proceed from the latter, or, vice versa, did reason spring 
from art ? 

It is a notable fact that in our day nearly everybody acknowl- 
edges that art had a beginning—first, rude beginnings, hardly 
worthy of the name of Art—but is reluctant to admit the same of 
human Reason, being unable to divest himself of the idea that 
reason was inborn in primitive man, as if it were a power be- 
queathed to him in full perfection. How is this contradiction to 
be explained? Manifestly by the disinclination most people have 
for submitting to any but the most palpable arguments, and such 
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arguments can be brought forward for Art in the crudest and most 
primitive tools and art-effects, whereas the intimate connection 
of these with /2eason—which is in itself a necessary preliminary 
condition for the origination of these art-objects, and as the oldest 
and petrified manifestation of which such antediluvian treasures 
ought to be regarded—is overlooked, or not heeded, as being 
insignificant and unessential. Only serious and conscientious 
thinkers are penetrated by the conviction that both are indissolubly 
connected, that such primitive art-objects point at the same time 
to a very primitive state of reason, that no progress of art is con- 
ceivable which does not at the same time involve a progress of 
reason, that is to say, has it as well as a consequence, as a presup- 
position. The latter seems paradoxical, but is easily explained by 
the infinitely small degrees in which all progress, and especially 
that of primeval times, advances, and the uninterrupted chain of 
reciprocal action between intuition and activity or skill. 

But if there is to be any question of priority, it must be adinit- 
ted that art always precedes reason by a step, and that, as is the 
case to this day, the productions of the former always increase the 
power of expression, and with it the insight and force of the latter. 
For instance, that an organism is nothing but a machine, and can 
only operate mechanically, could not penetrate the general under- 
standing before the age of steam-engines; just in the same way, 
in primitive times, the idea of cutting, boring, ete., could not be 
thonght of before the existence of the primitive stone-knife, borer, 
etc. The words of Aristotle, “One can only understand what one 
can make,” are simple truth. 

This assertion receives another clear and unanswerable argu- 
ment through the fact, as shown us in the ‘animal world, that there 
is an art without reason, whereas reason without art—that is, 
without a heightened, multiplied activity of practical functions in 
the service of life—can nowhere and never be found. 

The enormous transformation which human existence under- 
went, and which became possible and necessary through the 
gradual development of reason—and the result of it, a conscious 
stepping out of the sphere of the animal world—can best be 
summed up in the following simple formula: Animal is a living 
mechanism, and its intelligence only serves to make this mmechan- 
ism move in its own proper way, in conformity with external cir- 
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cumstances. Man, on the other hand, creates, by virtue of his rea- 
son, the mechanism, which he makes subservient to his purposes. 

Whereas in Animal the intellect reaches only far enough to be 
able to accommodate itself within certain bounds to external cir- 
cumstances, human reason subjects to itself the external world 
and dictates laws to nature. A universal art confined by nothing, 
and therefore capable ot any and every development, takes the 
place of individual art, as the living embodiments of which the 
separate kinds of animals might be regarded. Then there awakens 
in man a desire for knowledge, which is in its most primitive form 
curiosity—a sort of intellectual craving for mental food, as hunger 
is a physical one. 

I have treated this subject in detail in my work, “ Das Werk- 
zeug und seine Bedeutung fiir die Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Menschheit,” which discusses the outward active life of humanity 
extricating itself from the bonds of the animal world, consequently 
treats of the beginnings of human art, and must therefore be 
considered as a necessary complement, as the objective counterpart, 
to my “Origin of Language” (“‘ Ursprung der Sprache”), the 
signiticance of which is really the origin of reason. Both works 
combined contain the solution of the question of the origin of 
man. 

But here we wish to show the necessity of the connection be- 
tween reason and art, to show the common root from which both 
have sprung, and make their true essence—that is, the truly Aw- 
man in them palpable. 

The most important principle through which this can and must 
be done is Tradition or Continuous-Life (Folgeleben) [or partici- 
pation in the life of the social whole]. 

The causal efficiency of the animal terminates with its individ- 
ual existence. All experiences which it might gain in the narrow 
sphere which encloses its existence are lost again, as it has neither 
a possibility nor an interest to impart them to a being of its own 
kind. All its capacities are, therefore, only transmitted to its 
descendants directly through Generation. How? is even to the 
present day a great secret. But the fact is firmly established. 
The bird sings its natural song and builds its artistic nest without 
having learnt how to do it; the young beaver constructs ite lodge, 
the young badger burrows its nest without the least instruction, 
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without ever having seen anything like it. That in the course 
of long periods of time modifications take place in this natural 
activity no sensible person will deny; that some bird must have 
built a nest for the first time, some beaver a lodge and dam, is an 
inference of logic; but it is certain and without doubt that all 
these abilities are only transmitted by birth and inheritance. 

How entirely different in Man! Here we find a conscious trans- 
mission of intellect and skill in art, an interest in imparting and 
instructing tradition and imitation, a connection between succeed- 
ing generations which in no way can be traced back to what is 
innate to nature; the proof of which can be found in observing 
that all human activities proper, belonging here, would never 
develop without the pale of this association [social combination ]}, so 
they can only become the property of the individual by learning. 

In the first place, it is easy to understand, if it were not known 
to every one of us by experience, that such a collection and trans- 
mission of the knowledge and skill of succeeding generations 
could not but lead to astonishing results in the course of time ; 
so that human culture and development of power would pour 
down through the thousands of years like a strong, constantly in- 
creasing river, forming at last a mighty ocean, which at this pres- 
ent day has become able itself to feed and preserve all its springs 
and tributaries, just as the enormous expanse of water which sur- 
rounds the continent feeds and keeps in never-ending circulation 
all the rivers flowing through and fructifying the country. 

We, therefore, readily understand that it is solely this “ con- 
tinuous life” which can explain the grand miracle of the immeas- 
urable power and glory of man, and we feel an ardent desire 
awaken in us to know how this continuous life originated, how 
it became possible, and how a reality. Let us therefore, with our 
whole mind and fervent zeal, strive to find an answer to this ques- 
tion—a question of loftier interest to human reason than any 
other, for it treats of its own origin. 

The only safe way in all highest and most important questions 
is to conduct the inquiry according to the supreme principles of 
reason (as Kant calls them). We shall therefore proceed accord- 
ing to the three Analogies of Experience (Permanence, Conse- 
quence, and Reciprocal Action). 

We shall therefore ask : 
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1. What was the most important cause of the setting in of the 
“ continuous life” [solidarity of life, participation of each in the 
life of the whole], or (which means the same) of its becoming per- 
manent ? 

2. What was its most important effect ? 

3. What was the most important mediwm which, joining cause 
to effect, produced a continuous reciprocal action, and, in unison 
with it, a chain of reciprocal actions, each effect becoming in its 
turn a cause, so that, through the extent and number of its effects 
and their interlacings, a constantly increasing progress, tending to 
infinitude, became possible ? 

To the first question I respond: It was, is, and will remain, 
the interparticipation of wills, or sympathy. This reason, which 
unites a large number of individual wills into a single one, is 
ethical. It is the indispensable condition and presupposition of 
all community of life. Take Sympathy away, and all life in com- 
munion—consequently, also, its most important product, reason— 
becomes impossible. That life in communion continues can only 
be explained through this ethical factor as ultimate root. In de- 
ducing, as many do (even Kant among others), ethics and social life 
from reason, they confound the cause with the means—Volition, 
which is primordial, with the consciousness of Volition, which is 
secondary. Reason is cold and calm; it has regard only for end 
and means; it does not act in us, it only helps us to act; it does 
not glow for the whole; it does not subordinate egotistical will to 
higher aims; it does not sacrifice ; it does not renounce, nor hope, 
nor suffer, for it knows nothing of love; it is nothing but the 
faithful mirror that reflects everything, the external world as well 
as our inner emotions; but all those emotions, whether noble or 
ignoble, good or bad, spring from quite another souree—from the 
heart, the will. This will, which in the single individual we call 
character, is what endures, never changes—the tree that bears fruit 
according to its kind. And so the common or ethical will (sym- 
pathy) is the true and only reason for the permanence of social 
life, 7. e., continuous life. — 

The second question I answer by saying: The most important 
effect of this community of the will of individual beings is com- 
munion of action, which, as I have shown in another place,’ falls 


1“Die Lehre Kant’s und der Ursprung der Vernunft,” p. 379. 
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still within the bounds of the animal world—for which examples 
can easily be cited, as when wolves or dogs hunt their prey in 
packs, buffaloes or monkeys defend themselves in herds. The 
province of humanity begins with the community of productive 
activity, and in it lies the true source of this higher continuous 
life which is directed and supported by reason. In it lie also the 
beginnings—that is, the first manifestations—of those ideas of 
right, property, and value which are inseparable from the idea 
of man, which, if permitted, I shall treat of fully in a separate 
work ; here our concern lies with human art and skill. Let us then 
show how, through this social life, the natural and unconscious 
could, and had to, pass under the rule of art and consciousness. 

It is certain that the creations of primitive man were little dif- 
ferent from what we find analogous among higher animals; in- 
deed, I believe that the constructions of the beaver far excel them 
in ingenuity. But there was one thing which promised them a 
great future—they were social affairs. The mound of earth, or 
the nest made of the branches of trees, was not for the single indi- 
vidual, to use it for himself and his young—-as is the case every- 
where, and without exception, in the animal world (for the con- 
structions made in common by birds or beavers and others are 
only aggregates); they were, on the contrary, created through the 
joint will and combined activity of many. It would be well here 
to observe and weigh the first sign of reciprocal action ; how union, 
in giving permanence, obtains permanence! For the work jointly 
finished, the dwelling becomes a tie; it unites all the members of 
the flock, and does it by the equal interest which each one has in 
the whole. So it is not love alone that is acting, but also egotistical 
interest; the two most potent powers unite, and in their unity be- 
come invincible. And so it has remained to this day; human be- 
ings who bear each other deadly hatred are kept together by in- 
terest; the largest part of the marriages that occur show only an 
extinct and chilly heap of ashes on the altar of home, but the 
walls of the house surround the unwilling parties, and the unity 
of interest makes an escape impossible. Not less important nor 
powerful is another effect of this reciprocal relation—that between 
the whole and the single individuals ; the former consists of noth- 
ing but the latter, but, nevertheless, exercises an unlimited power 
over the individual. For the strong and mighty carry the weak 
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and timid along with them, supplying them with self-confidence, 
which everybody feels who knows himself to be a member of a 
larger body, and the want of which often tortures the one excluded 
into self-destruction ; no plague, no leprosy, was feared as much as 
the excommunications of the Druids or of the Christian Church. 
The most important product of this reciprocal relation is Disci- 
pline in the twofold sense of the word—to wit, training and in- 
struction. All instruction is a training of the will, and only by 
these means is man’s skill in art trained or developed. The im- 
portant point here is that this is not done by a foreign will, but by 
that of their own totality, which in this wise alone maintains and 
develops itself. Therefore, what the present day calls art tradi- 
tion—and the reverse of which is considered to be objective dab- 
bling, or subjective vagaries—has been the oldest human tradi- 
tion; indeed, the very germ which enclosed the whole of human 
continuous life, its ethical (preceding) side as well as its reason, or 
intellectual side. The instruction of the young generation was at 
first a natural, but soon became a conscious, task of the com- 
munity, for by instruction consciousness is first awakened, All 
skill in art, simple as it was in primitive times, had to be de- 
veloped, learned, and to become a conscious exercise in this way. 
It would have remained unconscious if the individuals had always 
separated themselves from the community and made use of their 
inborn skill—. ¢., animal art—for the maintenance of their own 
lives as separate individuals. The twofold reciprocal action here 
explained between the Creator and the Creation, and between the 
Community and the Individual, leads up to the answer of the 
third question: What was the most important medium in the care 
and preservation of this life of community and continuity ? 

Without hesitation I answer: “ Language, for she is the mother 
of reason, even reason herself.” 

In the foregoing I stated that animal organism was distinguished 
from pure mechanism by consciousness ; that all animal art and 
mechanical skill must be subservient to the central will of the 
animal by a certain degree of consciousness. This consciousness 
increases by aid of the external senses, and the intellect of the ani- 
mal reaches as far as it is internally conscious of its own power 
of action, and exercises it appropriately under the control of its. 
external senses. 
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The distinguishing feature of human art—an art that con- 
stantly renews itself in the continuous life of generations, and 
thereby aspires and grows higher and higher—lies evidently in 
the consciousness of Community, which has its two bases or double 
roots in community of Volition and community of Action. With- 
out this consciousness of community—the preliminary step to 
human reason, which, since then, has carefully guarded this char- 
acteristic—a solicitude for tradition, and therefore the training and 
instruction of the growing generations in art, could not be im- 
agined. 

Nobody will now be surprised if I here say that this conscious- 
ness of community was forced from within to seek a means of Zz- 
pression, and that it found it, finally, in language. 

Those that have read my former writings will know what I am 
aiming at, and will rejoice with me at the perfect agreement ot 
the result, obtained on this, another road, with my theory of the 
origin of language in other works. : 

Consciousness of community and the desire to communicate 
are so closely and nearly related ideas that it is hard to conceive 
how one can exist without the other. The desire to communicate 
is an urgent impulse ; from it sound is born, as we can daily observe 
in deaf-mutes, infants, even in dogs, for their barking is an 
attempt to speak, and only acquired by living with man. But 
sound is no language; it has no meaning; it is only the expression 
of the inner subjective emotion, which cannot be an object of 
rational thinking, but only of sympathetic feeling of congenial 
beings. To become a vehicle of communication, it must take to 
itself a means of comprehension, an object—which, intimately 
united with it, becomes capable of reminding every one of the 
same idea. 

What else could this object be than the only thing understood 
in those primeval times, of mere dawning reason, the only thing 
all understood—for what can we understand but that which we can 
make /—the product of the common activity, the common Work ? 

I need not here stop to repeat the numerous proofs brought 
forward on the same subject and reached by different roads, laid 
down in my writings. It is hard to preach to deaf ears, and, I am 
grateful to say, the disagreeable task of forcibly removing the 
morbid matter which clogs these ears is not for me. 
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So it was art that bore human thought in her lap, and from 
which it came forth a weak, helpless, lisping child; and then a tre- 
mor went through the world, for the moment had come when 
mind tore itself free from obtuse matter, and commenced on angel’s 
wings its flight toward pure ethereal heights. 

All language is poetry. All power of expression was given to 
her by Art, all that enriches her to this day, and always comes to 
her in no other way. But only those that are called to it can 
truly enrich her. “Chemistry,” says Jacob Grimm, “ jabbers 
Greek and Latin; in Liebig’s mouth, it becomes a powerful lan- 
guage.” 

Art gives to thought externality, and, in doing this, it creates it 
first. Thought gives to art inwardness. Its body, language, is 
the all-powerful medium of keeping, upholding, communicating, 
and propagating—in other words, is the real continuous life of 
all human knowledge, power, and volition. Banish these delicate 
aérial forms, and all that is human will become rigid, and die like 
the life of the individual when his breath forsakes him. 

The river of tradition flows solely through the river-bed of lan- 
guage. The word is the imperishable seal of the human mind, the 
clearest mirror of the thought and spirit of each succeeding period 
ot time. Whatever was known was named, and, if anything had 
no name, it is the surest sign that it was not known. 

We have shown how word as a connecting link stepped in, a 
real medium between volition and power, between creator and 
creation ; how it took hold of both in their reciprocal action and 
laid them down as thought in the consciousness of man, and with 
it reciprocal action began its never-ending play. 

For the word binds together minds, and, in going forth from the 
mouth of one man and entering the ear of another, it awakens in 
him the same thought, which is yet as another, and, therefore, 
returns enriched in meaning to him who sent it; in this way, in 
increasing reciprocal speech and reciprocal action, growing ever 
clearer, more perfect, more conscious, it travels through generations 
of man, uniting the living with the dead, and already now prepar- 
ing future perspicuity for unborn generations. 

But mightier still, and inexhaustible in plenitude and multiform- 
ity, is the reciprocal action which is consummated between things. 
Drawn into the realm of human action are the eternal stars, which 
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from their unattainable heights proclaim their harmonies to the 
calculation of the sages, and through them trace the safest path for 
the mariner on the lonely depths of the oceans. Foreknown is 
the shadow which after thousands of years shall veil the light of 
the sun, and which formerly filled the souls of men with dreadful 
fears. All the zones of the earth exchange their products, all 
that is accomplished in the world becomes mutual property of 
knowledge, and nothing important happens that does not speed 
on wings of thought from one end of the world to the other. The 
will of man, who joins countries and continents by boring through 
the everlasting mountains, and bridges over the immeasurable 
oceans by the fine line of thought laid low in the depths of its wa- 
ters, accomplishes all these miracles by nothing but the winged 
messenger, the faint breath of his mouth, which flies hither and 
thither in restless haste and joins the most distant things to each 
other, no less than the minds that are separated by immense spaces 
of thousands of years. Immortal companion of mortal man, how 
grand and amazing is thy power! Through thee humanity is 
formed into one consciousness, into one single experienced mind, 
the blessings of which every single individual enjoys, and has 
only to acquire, retain, and continue a small part of this conscious- 
ness. 

This is not the place to present in detail the incomparable 
importance and significance of language in the accomplishment of 
an intellectual continuous tife. This task may be left to him who 
in future days will venture on the bold enterprise of writing a 
“ History of Reason.” I bid him welcome to-day. From this 
logograph they will—and with better reason than from the old ones 
—date the commencement of the rea] history of the world. In 
the meanwhile, flow on, ye tears of youth, tortured by names, dates, 
battles, and treaties ; and bloom yet awhile in your obscurity, ye 
dust-born pedants of dryest philology, who by your senseless logom- 
achy and word-catching have succeeded in imbuing the majority 
of thinking people with thorough disgust for the most glorious 
thing that the world holds—language ! 

I must here call attention to a very important difference be- 
tween Instruction and Intellectual Tradition. This difference 
corresponds, on a higher plane, to the difference already stated 
between the inborn skill of the animal and its intellect. Intel- 
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lectual tradition, carried on continually through the organ of lan- 
guage, improves the intellect of the young human individuals, and 
makes them participants of reason; it is the all-embracing means 
of every instruction. But is such a purely intellectual tradition 
sufficient? Is it sufficient to have a thing in one’s mind and be 
able to say it in words? Certainly not. As the young painter 
must to this day educate his arm and hand as well as his eye by 
constantly practicing and contemplating the models of present and 
former masters, as every art is only preserved and developed by 
such practical tradition—¢. ¢., instruction—just so, in primitive 
times, growing generations had to practice incessantly the very 
primitive skill in art of the first founders of human power and 
grandeur, and they had to do it under direction and by imitation 
of their elders, who already knew how to manufacture the rough 
stone implements, how to use them, to cut the tree, or weave the 
branches. Even the organ of intellectual tradition, language— 
regarding it as an art, z. e., the movement of the organs of voice— 
could not then, and cannot to this day, be imparted to the child in 
any other way. Therefore language, regarded from this point of 
view, is also nothing but a skill acquired by imitation (repeating 
what is said), and therefore an object of instruction. But its con- 
tents, that which is thought in making the sounds, form the object 
of tradition. And this embraces all the rest, but as Knowledge, 
not as Power. “ Doctus,” among the Romans, referred to both, 
but the “ Viri Docti” speak of tactics, strategy, agriculture, 
ete., according to books ! 

We have now drawn a distinct boundary-line between animal 
and human art, which, by reason of its origin, must be thoroughly 
clear and intelligible to everybody. As we insisted that the most 
important character of the former was its being inborn, not learned, 
and must absolutely serve only the interest of the purpose of 
existence of the individual being, and no other interests—just as 
definitely do we characterize human art by saying it is not in- 
born ; it has to be developed in each single individual, consequently 
learned, and from this follows just as certainly that it does not 
exclusively serve individual, but also other purposes. 

This truth sheds a distinct light on the former confused at- 
tempts to make an absolute distinction between animal instinct 


and human understanding or reason, without anybody being able 
XVIII— 23 
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to state just what he wished to be understood by the former or 
the latter. “Words, mere words,” as in so many human dis- 
putes! A nearer approach toward truth was made when Kant’ 
and Reimarus first framed the definition that the idea of instinct 
embraced everything which, without being learned, was done 
unconsciously and suitable to the end in view. The reason for this 
definition they were unable to give ; they simply stated the fact. 

We know now what this negative definition “ without being 
learned” means. With the animal (excepting the exceedingly 
trifling sum of what in its life it may learn for itself) all learning 
is training (breaking in) in the service of man, not its own nature. 
The ox yoked to the plough, the horse docile to its rider, have 
experienced a “capitis deminutio,” a degradation, since “ Jove 
took their day of Liberty and with it the half of their strength.” 

In the human being, on the other hand, a miracle has been 
enacted ; what he learns is his own nature, as to subdue the primi- 
tive savage instinct of nature is the principal task of all education. 
The whole man and everything human must be formed, devel- 
oped, and educated. 

And how did this miracle become possible? Only by the 
educator and the educated, the teacher and the taught being one 
and the same being. This seeming paradox has lost all incon- 
gruity; by our treatment it has become clear and comprehensible. 
The newly-formed organism, the social community, with the in- 
terest of the individual and of the whole inseparably united, cre- 
ates a never-dying, continuous life, the products of which—lan- 
guage, reason, rights and morals, sciences and arts—are carried 
and perfected from generation to generation, and insure to hu- 
manity an ever-increasing power and internal perfection. 

And with this we have also drawn the boundary-line between 
Nature and Culture in their general opposition. Culture is every- 
thing which humanity—since it has been humanity, 2. ¢., a social 
organism—has acquired of ability, knowledge, and skill in the 
community, and which it preserves ¢4o the community with never- 
tiring zeal ; indeed, with a stern solemnity which proves its prin- 
ciples of life are at stake. The organic powers spring from 
nature; the intellectual are the special property of man. 


1 Muthmasslicher, Anfang, etc., p. 367, Rosenkranz. I mention this because latterly 
Darwin has always been called the originator of this definition. 
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Whether, according to this view, language, the essentially and 
exclusively human, must be reckoned nature or culture, every 
one may answer for himself. 





THE ARGUMENT FROM EXPERIENCE AGAINST 
IDEALISM. 


BY GEORGE 8, FULLERTON, 


*¢ Poor philosopher Berkeley,” wrote Doctor Arbuthnot to Swift, 
in 1714, “has now the zdea of health, which was very hard to pro- 
duce in him; for he had an zdea of a strange fever upon him, so 
strong that it was very hard to destroy it by introducing a con- 
trary one.” 

Arbuthnot’s jest is the first on record of that innumerable host 
ot jests, criticisms, and condemnations of the Berkeleyan Idealism 
which have repeated themselves in each succeeding age, and each 
successive harvest of which has sprung from the same old root of 
misconception and misinterpretation. Swift, to whom the above 
letter was directed, is said to have left Berkeley standing at the 
door in the rain, on the ground that, if his philosophy were true, 
he could enter as well with the door shut as open. Dr. Johnson 
confuted the system by kicking a large stone—“ striking his foot 
with mighty force against it.” ‘“ Pray, sir, don’t leave us,” said 
he on another occasion, as a gentleman who had been defending 
Berkeley’s views was about to take his departure, “for we may 
perhaps forget to think of you, and then you will cease to exist.” 
“ According to this doctrine,” said Voltaire in his “ Philosophical 
Dictionary,” “ten thousand men killed by ten thousand cannon- 
shots are in reality nothing more than ten thousand apprehensions 
of our understanding.” Beattie, in his ‘“‘ Essay on Truth,” speaks 
of “‘ Berkeley’s pretended proof of the non-existence of matter at 
which common sense stood aghast,” and declares that on the basis 
of this philosophy one can have no evidence that any being exists 
in nature but himself. 

Everywhere we find it accepted as a notorious fact that there 
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‘is an incompatibility between Idealism and the experience of daily 
life—that every hour will furnish facts as to the existence of a 
world independent of and external to the percipient mind, which 
will sweep away these speculative cobwebs, spun in secluded clos- 
ets, and too frail to bear the touch of the investigator. It is sup- 
posed that to become an Idealist is to doubt the evidence of one’s 
senses, and to declare human life a dream void of reality. In 
speaking of the violent motion of a table under spiritual influence, 
Mr. R. Dale Owen, in his “ Debatable Land,” says: “It would 
need a disciple of Berkeley to witness these phenomena, and still 
remain a skeptic in the reality of such manifestations ”—intimat- 
ing that a disciple of Berkeley is not bound to receive the evidence 
of his senses as are other men. And this sentence of Mr. Owen’s 
well represents the general opinion as to the nature of Idealism. 

Such a misconception we might expect from persons of merely 
general knowledge; but trom specialists, those who have given 
time and attention to reasonings of this nature, they are not a lit- 
tle surprising. In Mr. Fitzgerald’s “Essay on the Philosophy of 
Self-Consciousness,” published in 1883—a book written from a 
Hegelian standpoint, which makes it the more surprising—we find 
it stated that the Idealism of Berkeley has become untenable since 
the advance of Physiological science has demonstrated the intimate 
connection and interdependence of mind and body, as if the dis- 
covery of new relations between phenomena within the sphere of 
consciousness could eitber prove or disprove the existence of that 
noumenal something which was the object of the keen Irish Bish- 
op’s brilliant polemic. 

And in the notes appended to the German translation of Berke- 
ley’s “ Principles,” which appeared in von Kirchmann’s “ Philoso- 
phische Bibliothek ”—both translation and notes from the hand 
of so ripe a scholar as the late Dr. Frederick Ueberweg—we find 
that the criticism constantly made against the system is, that upon 
a basis of Idealism laws of nature may be maintained, but none 
can be actually demonstrated. Here, evidently, the argument 
against Idealism is, as in the former cases, an argument from ex- 
perience, and the criticism is, in some instances, supported by the 
authority of the lamented Dr. Charles P. Krauth, to whom we 
owe an American edition of the “ Principles,” enriched with the 
results of his wide and varied reading and mature reflection. 
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In all these objections it is assumed that experience, rightly 
interpreted, refutes the Idealist, and that Nature and the Laws of 
Nature are not to him what they are to the Realist—a misconcep- 
tion which arises from confounding two very different things, 
Idealism and Unrealism. And to show that such objections are 
really founded on a misunderstanding, there is, perhaps, no better 
way than to exhibit the true process by which a knowledge of na- 
ture and her laws is built up in the mind of the Realist, which 
will make evident the fact that that in which he differs from the 
Idealist cannot at all affect the process or the result, but lies 
entirely outside of the sphere of immediate knowledge, and can 
never modify in the slightest degree what lies within the field ot 
experience. 

One of the most common objections to Idealism is that it anni- 
hilates the external world and reduces waking life to a dream. 
“Bishop Berkeley,” said Sydney Smith, “destroyed the world in 
one volume octavo, and nothing remained after his time but mind, 
which experienced a similar fate from the hand of Mr. Hume in 
1737.” But to any one who will consider what it is by which the 
Realist distinguishes between dreams or the pictures of memory, 
or imagination and waking life, it will be apparent that precisely 
the same distinction may be made by the Idealist. We know 
dreams from waking life partly from the fact that they are ordi- 
narily not so clear and vivid, but principally (and this is the only 
satisfactory criterion) from the fact that the continuity of our con- 
scious experience is broken into, the natural laws of succession and 
co-ordination, which we call laws of nature, not being followed. 

No matter how clear or connected has been my dream of lead- 
ing a storming party at Teb, if I wake to find myself lying in a 
bed in my own house, and take up again the thread of a regular 
existence, with which the life of which I have dreamed is incom- 
patible, I conclude that the warlike experiences through which I 
have just passed are unreal. But my decision is based purely upon 
what is immediately known, the character and connection of the 
phenomena, and not at all upon any reasonings from a substrat um 
external to mind, which might be perceived to add reality to the 
phenomena. In no case does this come into the judgment formed ; 
it is not itself perceived, but merely inferred; and, after a com- 
parison of the phenomena themselves has decided us to call one 
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class real and the other imaginary, we then, and then only, as- 
sume a substance underlying the real. The substance is not the 
determining cause of our judgment, but the determined effect. 

If, after having the dream above mentioned, I should wake to 
find myself in circumstances compatible with the experiences of 
my dream; if I should have no sensations of waking; if the thread 
carried on in the dream should be continued in waking life with- 
out a break, there would be no means of knowing that my ex- 
periences had not been real throughout. So with the pictures pre- 
sented by the imagination. It is from the fact that they are de- 
pendent upon the will of the individual, and come and go, not 
according to the laws of the appearance and disappearance of 
what we call real things, but according to laws of their own, that 
we can distinguish them from things in nature; and not at all 
from the fact that we can discover, by ocular or tactual demonstra- 
tion, that the one class have a foundation in substance while the 
other have not. The tree that I saw yesterday looks just as much 
extended, now that I call it up as a picture in imagination, as the 
tree which I see from my window at this moment. The tree, I 
imagine, is not so clearly seen ; but, apart from the liveliness of the 
image, it does not differ in any respect from the tree before my 
eyes. If I assume that the one is real and the other not, it is not 
from a difference in the pictures themselves, but from their con- 
nection with the sum total of my conscious experience. 

It may be here apropos to remark the inconsistency in the rea- 
soning of that large class of philosophers to whom Sir William 
Hamilton gives the name of Hypothetical Realists—those who 
claim that we know matter and mind only through their phenome- 
na, but that we rightly infer two different substances to account 
for the two classes of qualities—in assuming a non-extended sub- 
stance to account for certain phenomena, and among these placing 
the pictures furnished by memory and imagination. Now, the 
dome of St. Paul’s does not look one whit less extended when 
called up as a reminiscence of European travel than it did while 
it was the immediate object of vision. If I think of my study- 
table while taking my morning walk, it looks just four feet long, 
and does not expand an inch when I re-enter my study and fix my 
eyes upon it. In apparent extent there is no difference between 
an imaginary and areal thing. We do not assume the picture of 
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imagination to be a modification of a non-extended substance be- 
cause it looks non-extended, but we infer that, however it may 
look, it cannot really be extended, or it could not be attributed 
to the indivisible substance assumed by our theory. If, however, 
we have a right to infer in this fashion that things are not what 
they seem, surely it would simplify matters to attribute the real 
extension of the real table likewise to a non-extended substance, 
since there can be no necessary relation of similarity between a 
substance and its qualities. 

This is, however, to some degree, a digression. The point to be 
kept well in mind is, that it is not by any reference to substance, 
as something underlying phenomena, that one decides whether a 
given experience is to be set down as real or unreal ; and, if the sub- 
stratum has nothing to do with the distinction made. surely the 
difference is just as broad a one to the Idealist as to t... Realist. 

The existence of real things, as distinguished from unreal or 
imaginary, being thus allowed by both sides, the question which 
next arises is: Whether there is in nature (which the Idealist 
might call the system of sense-ideas) anything, at least anything 
which can in any way touch actual experience, which is not the 
same to the Idealist as to the Realist? And to this + ones we 
may confidently answer, No! 

Investigation of the laws of nature proceeds upon a basis of 
observation and experiment, and observation and experiment have 
to do with the immediate object of knowledge, and in no case with 
the “ substratum ” or “thing in itself.” Apart from the interpre- 
tation of nature through the conception of Final Cause, a knowl- 
edge of objects consists, not in any fancied insight into their “ na- 
ture,” as a something underlying the qualities of the things, but in 
a knowledge of those qualities, their co-ordinations and sequences, 
and their relations to other objects (themselves immediate objects) 
past, present, and future. 

The five experimental methods admit of precisely the same use 
in the hands of the Idealist as in the hands of the Realist. In no 
case are they applied to a “thing in itself,” but to real things as 
we are made cognizant of them by the senses, or infer a possible 
future experience from actual experience in the present. The 
view of the world as a world independent of perception, and of 
phenomena as supported by a substance, it is claimed, is neces- 
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sary to a demonstration of the laws of nature; but, in point of 
fact, no instance can be shown in which natural science makes the 
slightest use of this assumed substratum. Though it is kept on 
hand as a safeguard, as one might put on a life-preserver to give 
himself a feeling of safety where he could by no possibility fall into 
the water, in experimentation it is always utterly disregarded. 

When Baron Liebig instituted his series of experiments to ascer- 
tain the immediate cause of the death produced by metallic poisons, 
he sought the cause jutst where an Idealist would have sought it— 
in those phenomena which were found to be an invariable, uncon- 
ditional antecedent of the phenomenon to be explained; and his 
whole process could have been performed just as well, with results 
in no respect different, had he been a follower of Berkeley and 
repudiated the “thing-in-itself,” to which he never once refers in 
explanation of anything. That fine specimen, too, of inductive 
experimental inquiry, Dr. Wells’s theory of dew, might well have 
been produced by an Idealist. 

Had Dr. Wells lived earlier, he might have explained the phe- 
nomenon by a reference to “occult qualities,” or to the “ nature” 
of the objects concerned ; but, as it is, he nowhere passes beyond 
the sphere of the immediate objects of knowledge, or trespasses 
upon the realm in which the Realist and Idealist disagree. 

The explanation of any particular phenomenon by reference to 
an “essence” or “substratum” is a relic of the past. It being 
generally admitted that we know, primarily at least, only the phe- 
nomena, all that we know of the substratum must be derived from 
this; and the using this derivative knowledge again to explain the 
qualities, although so palpably a case of reasoning in a circle, and 
now universally abandoned in any special investigation, is still 
held as an explanation of the possibility of sense-experience as a 
whole. Moliére, in his Malade Imaginaire, makes one of his ab- 
surd physicians say : 

Mihi a docto doctore, 
Demandatur causam et rationem quare 
Opium facit dormire. 
A quoi respondeo, 
Quia est in eo 
Virtus dormitiva, 
Cujus est natura 
Sensus assoupire. 
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Such explanation, now abandoned by natural science, has been a 
fruitful source of error in the past, and it being accepted, though 
in a modified form, in philosophy, may we not expect from it evil 
results ? 

Should it be said that, in making such assumptions as those of 
atoms and molecules, science really makes use of that which is not 
a possible perception, and yet must be considered as really exist- 
ent, it may be answered that no Idealist would deny the right, 
reasoning from analogies founded upon past experience of the con- 
nection of phenomena, to assume a possible future experience in 
some degree different from what we have at present; and should 
it be claimed that the things assumed to exist could never become 
objects of experience, it may be answered that there are symbols 
used in algebra which, though they cannot themselves be regarded 
as representing real being, are yet useful as formule to express the 
relations to be maintained between real beings—. ¢., they have a 
formal, though not a real, significance. 

It is, therefore, most clear and evident that the “substratum ” 
or “ thing-in-itself” does not at all enter into the question, and in 
all reasonings from nature, or about natural objects, it is totally 
disregarded. We may safely affirm that the only difference in the 
views of nature taken by the ordinary scientific Realist and the 
consistent Idealist is, that the one regards objects as actually exist- 
ing between the intervals of his perception, while the other attrib- 
utes to them a merely potential existence. That this difference is 
not one which can be settled by an appeal to experience, or in any 
way touches experience, ‘jumps at the eyes”; but Ueberweg, in 
the seventy-eighth note appended to his translation of the “ Prin- 
ciples,” criticises from this standpoint the illustration used by 
Berkeley to show that laws of nature, regular and unvarying 
methods of the production of the objects of perception, are ust as- 
necessary to his system as to that of the Realist. Let us look first 
at the passage in Berkeley, and then at the note of his critic. 

“That there is a great and conspicuous use in these regular con- 
stant methods of working, observed by the Supreme Agent, hath 
been shewn. ... And it is no less visible that a particular size, 
figure, motion, and disposition of parts are necessary, though not 
absolutely to the producing any effect, yet to the producing it ac- 
cording to the standing mechanical laws of nature. Thus, for in- 
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stance, it cannot be denied that God, or the Intelligence that sus- 
tains and rules the ordinary course of things, might, if He were 
minded to produce a miracle, cause all the motions on the dial- 
plate of a watch, though nobody had ever made the movements 
and put them in it; but yet, if He will act agreeably to the rules 
of mechanism, by Him for wise ends established and maintained 
in the creation, it is necessary that those actions of the watch- 
maker, whereby he makes the movements and rightly adjusts 
them, precede the production. of the aforesaid motions; as also 
that any disorder in them be attended with the perception of some 
corresponding disorder in the movements, which, being once cor- 
rected, all is right again.” 

“ According to this,” is the comment, “the irregularity we per- 
ceive in the movement of the hands seems to be the prior and 
conditioning thing; and the derangement in the interior of the 
watch, which, on Berkeley’s principles, does not exist until it is 
perceived, is the subsequent and conditional thing; the natural 
inechanical connection, however, is exactly the reverse. By what 
antecedent perceptions or ‘signs’ is the irregularity of the whole 
conditioned? If, for example, a little dust, which no one has per- 
ceived, has got into the watch and put it out of order, the result is 
linked with something unperceived in the interior of the watch. 
This thoroughly unperceived something, of which not even a dim 
suspicion exists, is, according to Berkeley; a nothing, and out of 
the nothing comes the change in the running of the watch. But 
that this, as a thing self-contradictory, is not possible, must, to 
adopt Berkeley’s way of speaking, be clear to any one who will 
reflect even a little. The recognition of the fact, therefore, that 
nature is regulated by law, draws with it irresistibly the inference 
that material objects exist without the mind.” 

It is here objected, in the first place, that, since we perceive the 
irregularity in the movement of the hands before perceiving the 
derangement in the interior of the watch, we must regard this 
movement as the conditioning thing, and thus reverse the natural 
order of cause and effect; and, in the second place, that the un- 
perceived speck of dust is nothing, and out of this nothing cannot 
come the change in the running of the watch. - 

That these points are not well taken will be evident to any one 
who considers for a moment the process by which an investigator, 
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whether Realist or Idealist, discovers the cause of the disorder in 
his watch. Having noticed the disorder in the movement of the 
hands, he looks further—never once referring to anything which 
cannot become an immediate object of vision—for some phenome- 
non, perhaps a speck of dust, which may be regarded as abnor- 
mal; and which, whether Realist or Idealist, he will call the cause 
of the derangement. If nosuch phenomenon be found, both Real- 
ist and Idealist would declare the cause unknown, and would, 
upon the very same ground, assume that, could the investigation 
be made sufficiently thorongh, some such cause would be found. 
Whether the as yet unperceived cause be actually existing out of 
mind, or only potentially exist, could not in the least affect the 
question ; for, when perceived, both would acknowledge its actu- 
ality and true causality, and, while unperceived, both would have 
the same expectation of a possible perception. The actual existence 
of the cause, while still unperceived, is manifestly capable of no 
proof by an appeal to experience, as such proof must depend upon 
observation ; and it is a truism to say that objects can only be ob- 
served during the intervals of direct perception, or while actually 
existent. The objection, too, that, since the irregularity of the 
movement of the hands is first observed, it must be the cause and 
the internal derangement the effect, is by no means just. The 
method by which the cause is distinguished from the effect is just 
the same to the Realist as to the Idealist. Were an adherent of 
Reid and a disciple of Berkeley both to look at the watch at the 
same time, they would both see first what, from a reference to a 
broad general experience, they would call an effect, placing as 
logically prior what is chronologically subsequent in order of 
knowledge. The appeal to general experience—which aids us in 
determining, in the case of any two interdependent phenomena, 
which is logically the antecedent and which the consequent—is open 
to a Berkeleyan as to any one else. It is evident, therefore, that, 
whether we regard objects as existing unperceived or not, we can 
draw no proof for the statement from an analysis of such cases as 
the one selected by Dr. Ueberweg, nor indeed from the whole field 
of experience, which is accepted in its entirety by both of the op- 
posing parties. We are driven for our proof to an a priori law, 
and with this argument I have here nothing to do. 

There is still an objection, and to many minds it seems to be 
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a strong one, urged against Idealism. On the hypothesis of the 
Idealist, it is said, even if it should be acknowledged that expe- 
rience is left intact, that we lose nothing of which we have here- 
tofore been possessed, yet we must regard experience, the whole 
objective system of nature, as well as the subjective succession of 
ideas, asa mere play of phenomena—regular and orderly it is true, 
but not fixed by the very nature of substance, liable to change at 
some time in the future. How can we on this hypothesis demon- 
strate, for example, any necessary causal connection between ob- 
jects? Must we not be content with a mere observed succession ? 

Now, there is no reason why the law of Causation—to take a 
representative instance—should be one whit less certain and inva- 
riable for the Idealist than for another. We may regard the law 
of Causation as either gathered from observation or an @ priori 
deliverance of intelligence. If we hold that it is gathered from 
observation, we base it, in any case, on the immediate object of 
knowledge, and not in the least on the connection of “ things-in- 
themselves,” which have never been observed. Here we cannot 
differ from the Idealist, who accepts the same facts and follows 
the same methods. The certainty arrived at is the same for both. 
If, on the other hand, we hold the law to be a deliverance of intel- 
ligence, we have the highest reason to accept it as certain, and a 
reason quite independent of the “ thing-in-itself.” Since it is not 
drawn from this last, it cannot depend upon it for its validity ; and, 
if upon this basis the law is to be regarded as less certain to the 
Idealist than to the Realist, itcan only be so because of another 
deliverance of intelligence which informs us that the law is only 
valid as applied to “substances.” This assumption—considering 
the existing usage of natural science, which applies it only to phe- 
nomena—seems rather absurd. The fact of one’s being a Realist 
or an Idealist will not determine for him the confidence to be 
placed in the law of Causation, or in any other law of Reason, as 
these laws have their scope and application exclusively within the 
field of immediate knowledge. 

The Idealist accepts, therefore, if he be consistent, the whole 
field of experience; and this is to him just what it is to the Real- 
ist, containing all the distinctions marked by science or by com- 


mon observation between real and unreal, dream-life and waking- 
life. 
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And in saying that he accepts experience, this must be under- 
stood as comprehending experience in itg totality, future as well 
as present. The arguments for the existence of other minds, both 
Divine and human, and for the Immortality of the Soul, are not 
drawn (at least those of them which have really exerted an influ- 
ence upon the belief of mankind) from that in which the Realist 
and Idealist disagree. They are as forcible to the one as to the 
other. The Realist, when he argues from the beauty and harmony 
which obtain in the world, from the evidences of wisdom and 
goodness, from the needs of his own moral nature, to a wise and 
good Spirit as the reasonable cause, argues from the world which 
he sees and touches, the world of experience, which is equally 
accepted by the Idealist. Whatis to prevent their arriving at the 
same conclusion ? 

Berkeley’s system has of late been criticised as leading to skep- 
ticism and dangerous in its moral influence. Although Berkeley 
himself looked upon his philosophy asa strong bulwark of Theism, 
in the historical development of Idealism, it is claimed, we can 
see its unfortunate tendency. Now, some Idealists have undoubt- 
edly been atheists and agnostics. But the danger which threat- 
ens thoughtful youth at the present time comes from a very differ- 
ent quarter; and it would hardly be just to hold all Realists 
responsible for the views of that by no means insignificant subdivi- 
sion of their party who are adherents of perhaps the most incon- 
sistent and unphilosophical of modern doctrines, modern material- 
ism. There are those who find no place in their creed for a Deity, 
both among the ranks of the Realists and of the Idealists; and 
their difference of opinion as to the existence of “ things-in-them- 
selves ” has little to do with determining their decision upon this 
point. Most criticisms directed against the moral influence of 
Idealism arise out of a misconception—a confounding of Idealism 
with Unrealism, which certainly reflects no credit on the former. 
But the subject of morals is a practical one, which finds its whole 
scope and application within the limits of a possible experience, 
and consequently remains just the same to the Idealist as to the 
Realist. 

The interest of the controversy between them is, therefore, a 
purely theoretic one, or at least has only that practical importance 
which we are compelled to grant to all knowledge, however little 
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it may appear to touch human life and practice; and, indeed, 
when we come to practice, may we not call every one an Idealist ? 
for thought, desire, volition, are exercised in every-day life solely 
upon the immediate objects of experience, the things we see and 
touch, and never have the slightest reference to the much-debated 
“ thing-in-itself.” 

That Berkeley’s Idealism is the final philosophy, no one who 
really understands Berkeley can for a moment admit. In his 
“Siris” we find gleams of a coming light, which Berkeley himself 
was not prepared for. But the weakness of Berkeleianism does 
not lie in the direction of the objections cited in the foregoing 
pages ; and all objectons, made from such a stand point, are pow- 
erless, as directed against the truth and not the error of Berkeley’s 
system. 





A NEW THEORY OF GENERAL IDEAS. 


BY PAYTON SPENCE, 


It is not my intention to revive that hopeless discussion of Real- 
ism, Conceptualism, and Nomivalism, which centuries of specula- 
lation and disputation have transmitted to us in so confused and 
unsettled a state. Nevertheless, I propose, in this article, to dis- 
cuss the subject of general ideas and the significance of general 
terms; and I feel justified in doing so by the fact that there is 
an explanation of those perplexing subjects which has, thus far, 
escaped the attention of investigators—an explanation which is 
more satisfactory to my mind than any other with which I am ac- 
quainted, not excepting that of Kant, which can hardly be classed 
with either Realism, Conceptualism, or Nominalism. 

Of all the theories of general ideas with which I am familiar, I 
cannot regard any one as true. Realism seems to be abandoned in 
modern times; and while Conceptualism and Nominalism both 
have their champions at the present day, yet the very fact that 
there are defenders of both, after so many centuries of investiga- 
tion and disputation, raises a presumption that there is something 
radically defective in both; and this presumption is favored by 
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the fact that nobody is entirely satisfied with either of those 
theories, even as presented by its ablest advocates. 

If Nominalism still has its defenders, it is because they do not. 
clearly set before their minds what it is they are required to ascer- 
tain. They are required to find out what mental phencmena gen- 
eral terms stand for; or into what we must translate them if we 
wish to ascertain their real significance. For instance, when we 
say man, what do we mean? Man, as a word, is, of course, merely 
a sign, a representative of some mental fact, movement, or process ; 
and, hence, when I wish to point out its meaning—to translate it 
into its real significance—I must not substitute another sign for it. 
That would be like giving the Latin name for the English one, and 
saying that man means homo ; or it would be like giving a verbal 
definition of the word, man. Now, this is what the Nominalists 
do, some in a less obvious way, perhaps, than others; and this is the 
hidden reason why neither themselves nor anybody else is satisfied 
with their work. The following, for instance, is Hamilton’s defence 
of Nominalism, and it is substantially that of Berkeley and Hume: 
“ We cannot represent to ourselves the class man by any equivalent 
notion or idea, All that we can do is to call up some individual 
image, and consider it as representing, though inadequately repre- 
senting, the generality.” Now, if we merely use that “image” as 
the representative of something else, we virtually make it, like the 
word man itself, merely a sign; and hence we are no nearer the 
solution of the difficulty than when we started. That something 
—that “ generality ”—is just the thing that we are in search of ; 
and, when we find it, we get the real significance of the word man 
—we get the mental fact, movement, or process of which the word 
man and the Nominalist’s “individual image” of a man are mere- 
ly representatives. 

On the other hand, if Conceptualism has its defenders, it is be- 
cause they do not use the word conception in its ordinary accepta- 
tion, or in any sharply defined sense. A conception, as ordinarily 
understood, “is a notion of past sensations, or of objects of sense 
that we have formerly perceived.”* It is a reproduction in imagi- 
nation of sensations or perceptions. This ordinary understanding 
of the word carries with it the idea that a conception is something 


1 Hamilton’s “ Lectures,” p. 477. ®? Stewart. 
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definite and determinate, and that therefore, whenever an effort to 
conceive a thing fails to attain this determinateness, it fails to be- 
come a real conception—the labor is an abortion; yet the effort— 
the mental movement or process—while valueless as a conception, 
may still, as we shall hereafter see, be as easily handled by the 
mind as a conception, xud may be of equal value as an element of 
thought. The following quotation is given by Hamilton as evi- 
dence of Locke’s Conceptualism. In the above understanding of 
the word conception, however, Locke’s “general idea” is not a 
conception, whatever else it may be. “ Does it not require some 
pains and skill to form the general idea of a triangle (which is yet 
none of the most abstract, comprehensive, and difficult), for it must 
be neither oblique or rectangle, neither equilateral, equicrural, nor 
scalenon ; but all and none of these at once. In effect, it is some- 
thing imperfect that cannot exist ; an idea wherein some parts of 
several different and inconsistent ideas are put together.” 

It does not in the least help us out of the difficulty with gen- 
eral terms to say, as some have done, that they are only abbrevi- 
ated definitions ; for this only shifts the difficulty from the former 
to the latter, and we find ourselves just as much embarrassed in 
our endeavors to ascertain the real significance of the definitions 
as of the general terms. Ifthe definition of a general term is made 
as general as the term itself, it is necessarily as inconceivable as 
the latter. 

We must not pass unnoticed Kant’s interpretation of general 
ideas, particularly as his and the one that I shall presently give 
trench somewhat upon each other in one respect, although, in 
another, they are diametrically the opposite of each other. The 
first of the following extracts is taken from Dr. Stirling’s trans- 
lation of the “ Critique” ; the second is from his reproduction of 
the “ Critique” ; and the third is from a note in the reproduction, 
in which Dr. Stirling evidently adopts Kant’s explanation of gen- 
eral ideas. 

“T set down five points one after the other, thus,. . . . .; what 
I have is a picture or representation (figure, image) of the number 
five. But if I think just a number, any number at all—let it be 
five, or let it be a hundred—then this thinking is rather the con- 


1 Hamilton’s “ Lectures,” pp. 479, 480. 
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ception of a method toward the picture of some sum under a cer. 
tain notion than this picture itself, which picture, in this latter 
ease, it would hardly be possible to realize and compare with the 
notion. This idea, now, of a general process of the imagination for 
providing a notion with its corresponding picture or image, I call 
the schema of the notion.”’ 

“The general notion triangle is simply a conceived formula 
whereby you can construct a type, but it is itself a schema, for it 
is no single form—rather it is an infinitude of forms. . . . So with 
the genera! notions, dog, horse, man, etc.: these are not types, 
but schemata. The type is a single image or figure set up by the 
empirical imagination, whereas the schema is an absolutely gen- 
eral formula for the production of a whole family of types.” ” 

“Kant is here seen to make an easy end of our modern nomi- 
nalistic quibbling. . . . Surely it is common sense to see that a 
general idea involves in imagination only a schema, and that a 
schema there is not a type, but a general receipt for a whole family 
of types.” * 

The slight resemblance and the vast difference between Kant’s 
interpretation of the subject and my own will be more intelligi- 
ble to the reader when my own shall have been presented. This 
much, however, I wiil say here, that, while a general term is a 
sign or symbol of a mental process—a formula, if you choose—yet 
it is not a process “ for providing a notion with a corresponding 
picture or image,” nor is it a “‘ formula whereby you can construct 
a type,” nor a “ formula for the production of a whole family of 
types,” nor a “receipt for a whoie family of types;” but it is a 
procedure, a grocess, the essential feature of which is the de- 
struction (ot the construction or production) of all types, figures, 
images, perceptions, and conceptions—the reduction of the deter. 
minate to the indeterminate—the conceivable thought to one of 
its inconceivable elements; it is a process of making furms (pict- 
ures, images, figures, types, perceptions, and conceptions) formless 
—of taking out the particular and special and leaving the general 
—of removing the positive and leaving the negative element of 
thonght. It is, in brict, a process of analysis, not one of synthesis. 

There can be no better evidence that the truth has not been 


1 Stirling’s “ Text-book to Kant,” pp. 250, 251. ? Tbi:., p. 89. 
* Tbid., pp. 89, 90. 
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reached in reference to general terms and their significance than 
the vagueness and confusion with which they have been treated 
even by those who are regarded as among our most profound think- 
ers. When a writer of ordinary ability understands a subject, he 
usually finds no difficulty in making his understanding of it intel- 
ligible to others ; and certainly it is an easy matter for him to ex- 
plain his own views so clearly that others of equal ability with 
himself shall not put diametrically opposite interpretations upon 
what ke has written. Yet we tind Hamilton accusing Locke of 
maintaining “the doctrine of Conceptualism in its most revolting 
absurdity,” * while Bain says that “ Locke is substantially a Nomi- 
nalist.” * Again, Hamilton, on one page, classes Reid with the Con- 
ceptnalists Locke and Brown,’ on another he inclines to put him 
with the Nominalist Berkeley,‘ and on a third he passes him 
over as extremely “wavering and ambiguous;”* but Bain says 
that Reid’s position coincides very nearly with Conceptualism.° 
Again, Bain says of Hamilton, that “in some parts of his writings 
he expresses the nominalistic view with great exactness, while in 
others, and in his Logical system generally, lie admits a form of 
Conceptualism.” ” 

One cause, perhaps, of the confusion of thought on the subject 
of general terins and their significance is our symbolical thinking, 
or the habit which the mind gradually acquires of thinking by 
signs, or by fragments of images or conceptions, instead of those 
images or conceptions themselves. For instance, the words a 
horse signify, or are the signs of, a conception of a horse—a full 
and complete image of a particular horse. But the tendency of 
the mind is tu drop all unnecessary encumbrances, and to take the 
easiest and shortest road to the end aimed at; and hence we drop 
first one and then another of the special characteristics of that 
conception of a horse, until, finally, when we say @ horse, tlere 
flashes into the mind merely a very small fragment of that con- 
ception, such as the head, or even a part only of the head, as a 
representative of the whoie image; and co, when we say @ cow, or 
a pig, only a fair of horns, or a twisted tail, may come before the 
mind as a representative of the whole animal.. But this is not all; 


1 Hamilton’s “ Lectures,” p. 479. ? Bain’s “* Mental Science,” Append., p. 27. 
5 “ Lectures,” 476. 4 Ibid., 479. 5 Ibid., 480. 
§ Bain’s “ Mental Science,” Append., p. 29. 1 Tbid., 31. 
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in the rapidity of the mind’s action, even these small fragments 
of fell conceptions are encumbrances. It is too much trouble and 
loss of time to be obliged to translate the words even into the 
fragments—the smallest representatives of their mental signifi- 
cance; so these fragments themselves are finally dropped, at times, 
and perhaps most of the time, leaving nothing but the words 
themselves, the skeleton machinery of thought, and our thinking 
becomes wholly symbolical. Now, I venture the assertion that 
there is as much symbolical thinking outside of arithmetic and 
algebra as there is in them. From my own observations, I am of 
the opinion that ninety-nine hundredths of our thinking is sym- 
bolical ; that, in ordinary conversation or oral discourse and read- 
ing, we see, and hear, and conceive of nothing but the words 
themselves, with only here and there a real conception, or frag- 
ment of a conception, into which some particular word is translated, 
or partly translated. You say: How is this possible? Easily 
enough ; for everybody does it. Passing through the stages 
which we have described above (and sometimes without this grad- 
ual transition through intervening stages), the process ultimates in 
our transferring to the words themselves the relations which exist 
among the things that the words are merely the signs of; and 
what is, if possible, even more remarkable, the words so far take 
the places of the things they represent that they awaken in us 
emotions (more or less distinct) similar to those produced by the 
things themselves, or our coucgptions of them. There is no diffi- 
culiy, then, in understanding how we may read a whole page with- 
out having a single conception, picture, or image, in whole or in 
part, enter our imagination. The words themselves awaken the 
same or similar emotions, and carry with themselves the same rela- — 
tions to each other as the things which they stand for, and, there- 
fore, our thinking is just as complete as it would be did we use 
the things themselves, or the fullest and most complete conceptions 
or images of them. This, so far as I know, is almost an unexplored, 
though a vast, department of mental science.’ We do not pretend 
to do full justice to it here; but we have, perhaps, said enough to 
enable the reader to understand how this symbolical thinking may 
delude the Nowinalist into the belief that the general idea is noth- 


1 Campbell’s “ Phil. of Rhetoric,” B. 2, c. 1, s. 1. 
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ing but a name, a word, or at most a fragment of itself ; and also 
how the Conceptualist may lay hold of a conceivable part of a 
process (a part which, unconsciously to himself, his mind has sub- 
stituted for the whole process in the manner just described), and, 
mistaking that part for the whole, conclude that a general idea is 
conceivable. 

Another cause, or perhaps we should say indication, of the in- 
definiteness and confusion of thought that prevail in reference to 
general terms and their real significance, is the fact that writers 
on this subject do not recognize the difference that exists between 
the process of classification and that of generalization, but seem to 
have a vague notion that the two are substantially one and the 
same thing, a general idea being to them nothing more than a 
class. The confusion of language, as a matter of course, corre- 
sponds with the confusion of thought on this subject, the same 
name being generally given to both the class and the general idea. 
Now, what does the process of classification consist of? We 
make a class by resemblances, of course. Here is a plain figure 
having three right sides, and there is another one having three 
right sides. I put the two together, and I have a clas called tri- 
angle, to which I add every other plain figure having three right 
sides. I have thus made the class triangle, but 1 have never once 
had occasion to use the general idea, triangle, in the process; for 
I have only dealt with particular triangles, each one having its 
own determinate sides, its own determinate size, its own determi- 
nate angles, and its own determinate form, color, and relation 
of sides to angles; and yet all these determinate figures I pet 
together—and this is classification. Now, what is the real sigrifi- 
cance of the word triangle, as applied to the class thus formed? 
It means a coilection of determinate, perceivable, and conceivable 
triangles. But what does the process of generalization consist in? 
We will begin as we did before. Here is a plain figure having 
three right sides ; it is right-angled, isosceles, six inches long, and 
is drawn with red chalk upon a white surface. I mentally strike 
out—disregard—negate the redness of its sides, its right angle, 
the equality of two of its sides, its six inches of length, and, in 
fact, everything special and peculiar abont that triangle; and 
now I need go no further; I need no more examples, for I already 
have my general idea, which is also called triangle. But see what 
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a different thing it is from the class triangle. It is something that, 
is formless, indeterminate, non-perceivable, and inconceivabie ; and 
yet, in that confusion of thought to which I am trying to call 
attentioa, this general idea and the class are both called triangle. 
Triangularity would be a better term for the general idea; but 
the bare suggestion terrifies us with the possibility that it might 
open the gates to the entrance of “ horseality,” “ dogality,” “ house- 
ality,” and an innumerable troup of similar uncouth and intolera- 
ble names claiming admission on the score of kinship to triangu- 
larity by similarity of genesis. 

Another indication of the indefiniteness and confusion of thought 
that prevail in reference to general terms and general ideas is the 
confeunding of the process of abstraction and that of generaliza- 
tion. To this point we shall return in its proper place, where 
we expect to show that a general abstraction is, in one sense, an 
impossibility except on the supposition that the general idea has 
already been attained, and, of course, attained by some other pro- 
cess (which can only be that of generalization); and therefore, 
the general idea being already in hand, it would be a work of 
supererogation to make a further effort to get by abstraction what 
we already have by generalization. 

What I have thus far written as introductory is intended sim- 
ply to show that the whole subject of general terns and their real 
significance, lies, at the present time, in a very helpless, hopeless, 
confused, unsettled, and indefinite state; and that we shonld, 
therefure, welcome any attempt to reduce it to an intelligible prin 
ciple, and to determinate form and order. 

In an article entitled “Time and Space considered as Nega- 
tions,” publi-hed in the “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy ” for 
October, 1879, I reached the foliowing conclusion: “ The prin- 
ciples of Affirmation and Negation are co-extensive with con- 
sciousness, and are the essential elements of all mental phenome- 
na, All the phenomena of mind, from the simplest sensation up 
to the most complex intellectual operation, are but states of con- 
sciousness, simple and complex. Now, we have already seen that 
the simplest state of consciousness, if perpetual, would be no better 
than a stute of perpetual unconsciousness. The latter would be 
tantamount to aunihilation, and the former would be the same. 
Hence, the simplest form of consciousness or mental life must con- 
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sist in an alternation of a state of consciousness with a state of 
unconsciousness—a rezular rhythmical revelation of the aftirma- 
tion, consciousness, by its negation, unconsciousness, and vice versa. 
We might call it a pulsation or an undulation of the constituent 
of the mind, provided such an expression did not fasten upon us a 
premature theory as to the nature of that constituent. . .. The 
simplest state of consciousness, therefore, has its dual elements— 
its affirmation and its negation; and as all other states of con- 
sciousness, even the highest and most complex, are aggregates of 
such simple states, and as the complex must retain the dual char- 
acter of the simple, and, like the simple, must have its affirmative 
and negative elements, therefore affirmation and negation are the 
dual foundations of mental life, and the essential elements of all 
thought, feeling, emotion, and volition.” 

My “ New Theory of Consciousness,” which was published in 
the “ Journal of Speculative Philosophy,” July, 1880, was not 
an outgrowth from the article just quoted from; but it was sug- 
gested by, and was based upon, the current theory of atomic and 
molecular vibrations, their inevitable collisions and non-collisions 
constituting the conscious and the unconscious states of the atoms. 
Nevertheless, the conclusion reached in the first article, as quoted 
above, is also the necessary outcome of the second article, my 
“New Theory of Consciousness,” although its appearance in the 
latter was wholly independent of its appearance in the former. 
In other words, the principle that all mental life consists in 
a regular rhythmical alternation of conscious and unconscious 
states, while it is the inevitable conclusion of the first article, 
and is also the necessary outcome of the second, was reached in 
the two cases by processes of reasoning and considerations wholly 
independent vf each other. To this extent, therefore, the two 
articles sustain each other, and I cannot help having more conti- 
dence in the principle which is thus an outcome of two independ- 
ent processes of reasoning than if it had been reached by either 
one alone. 

Tha principle which we reached in the two articles above referred 
to, the importance of which we wish now to illustrate, thereby 
still more firmly establishing its truth, is contained in the follow- 
ing words of our article on * Time and Spac2 considered as Neza- 
tions”: “ Affirmation and Negation are the dual foundations of 
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mental life, and the essential elements of all thought, feeling, emo- 
tion, and volition.” 

Here is a plain figure, six inches long, drawn in red chalk upon 
a white surface; it lias three right sides, one right angle, and two 
acute angles, and two of its sides are equal. Itisa@triangle. There 
is another plain figure ten inches long, drawn in white chalk upon 
a black surface; it has three unequal right sides and three acute 
angles. It also is @ triangle. All such particular three-sided 
plain figures are cailed triangles. Then a triangle is a plain fig- 
ure, bounded by three right sides. 

Now, what is triangle? Shall we define it in the same terms as 
a triangle? Let us see. Triangle is a plain tigure—we are balked 
at the very outset, for triangle is not a figure at all, and, of course, 
it is not bounded by three sides. Could we define triangle and @ 
triangle in the same terms, there would, of course, be no difference 
between them—no difference, in other words, between the uni- 
versal-particular and the universal—between, as we might say, 
water and one of its constituents, oxygen. How, then, shall we 
define triangle? We must first find out what it is. I now show 
you again that three-sided, right-angled, isosceles triangle, six 
inches long and drawn in red chalk upon a white surface; and I 
ask you whether that is triangle. You say, “No, that is @ trian- 
gle, not triangle.” I next show you the ten-inch triangle, drawn 
in white chalk upon a black surface, and having three unequal 
sides and three acute angles; and to my question, “Is that trian- 
gle?” you again say, ‘‘ No, that is @ triangle, not triangle.” I 
show you another of a different size, color, and shape; and I show 
you a great number of three-sided figures, all of different colors, 
sizes, and relations of sides and angles; and in every case you say, 
“ That is a triangle, not triangle.” Then Z can never show you 
triangle. It is something that can never be present to the sight, 
the touch, or any of the senses. It is a thing that cannot be per- 
ceived, and hence it cannot be conceived. But this only tells us 
what triangle is not, not what it is—that, whatever it may be, it 
is inconczivable, because*non-perceivable. 

When I showed you that right-angled triangle, and to my ques- 
tion, ‘Is that triangle?” you said “* No,” yet back of that ‘‘ No” 
was a secret, scarcely suppressed “ Yes,” as much as to say, “ Well, 
you crowded me to say ‘No’ when I half meant ‘ Yes,’ and, if trian- 
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gle is not that right-angled triangle, it is, perhaps, some other tri- 
angle, for it surely is to be found somewhere.” But when I 
showed you acute- and obtuse-angled triangles, isosceles, and equi- 
lateral triangles, large and sma!! triangles, and triangles of differ- 
ent relations of sides and angles, in numbers infinite, you still kept 
pace with me with your “no, no, no” ad infinitum, and back of 
each “no” was the suppressed “ yes,” indicating your belief that 
it must be something pertaining to them—their shadow, perhaps, 
if not their substance. Then what have you done with all my 
nfinitude of triangles? To each one you have said, “ Triangle is 
not that, yet it is something pertaining to that.” You have negated 
all my particular triangles, and would have negated as many mill- 
ions more as I chose to show you, saying of each, * Triangle is not 
—not that—not any particular triangle. It is the negation of 
your right-angled triangle, of your obtuse- and acute-angled trian- 
gles, of your isosceles and your equilateral triangles, of your large 
and your small triangles—the negation of everything that is spe- 
cial, peculiar, and characteristic about each and every possible, per- 
ceivable, or conceivable triangle.” 

How totally different, then, are the two definitions, that, namely, 
of @ triangle and that of triangle! A triangle is a plain figure 
bounded by three sides; but ériangle is the negation of every- 
thing that is special, peculiar, and characteristic about each and 
every possible, perceivable, or conceivable triangle. In brief, ¢r- 
angle is the negation of a triangle. We now understand why 
what is called the general idea, triangle, is a thing that cannot be 
seen or felt—why it cannot be perceived, and hence way it is 
inconceivable. It is because it is a mental process tur the destruc- 
tion of all that is perceivable or conceivable about any particular 
triangle—for the reduction of any particular triangle to one of its 
indeterminate, inconceivable elements. The process is the same, 
and brings the same result in all cases; hence triangle, the nega- 
tion, is necessarily singular and universal. Now, although the 
negation, triangle, is inconceivable, vet, because it is always the 
same without variation and is always singular, it has a monistic 
simplicity and universality which are the foundation of all mathe- 
matical certainty in the demonstration of the relations of the vari- 
ous parts of a triangle, as we shall presently endeavor to show. 

But are we sure that triangle (triangularity) is really a negation. 
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Some of my readers may still have doubts upon this point, belicving 
that, in order to get a negation, we ought to negate more than we 
have done—that, in leaving triangularity, we leave a positive ele- 
ment, which cannot be called anegation, Let us go back to our red- 
sided, right-angled triangle, six inches long, and having twe of its 
sides equal. I negate the redness of its sides, I negate its right 
angle, I negate the acuteness of its two other angles, I negate its 
length, and I negate the equality of two of its sides. Have I not 
negated everything that it is possible to negate? If I have omitted 
anything, let the reader negate that also; and what residue will be 
left in consciousness but triangularity? But why not now negate 
that also? Simply because if I negate that, or banish that from con- 
sciousness, the residuum in consciousness will not be the negation 
of that triangle nor of any triangle. It will be simply nothing, or 
the negation of everything. Now, negations are as different from 
each other as affirmations are from each other; but, if, in negating 
a particular triangle, I must banish triangularity from conscious- 
ness, then, in negating a circle, I must banish roundness, and, in 
negating a square, I must banish squareness from consciousness ; 
then there would be no difference between the negations of a tri- 
angle, a circle, and a square; there would not be, in either case, 
any mental element left to relate the negation to its proper affir- 
mation—nothing to indicate which is the negation of the triangle, 
which that of the circle, and which that of the square. Such is 
not the case with the undisputed negations. We never confound 
silence as a negation with darkness; and there is no danger of our 
ealling silence the negation of light, or darkness the negation of 
sound. Every negation, to be a negation, must have an import 
which relates it to its proper affirmation. Such is triangularity 
as the negation of a triangle; ard, without that, a triangle wouid 
have no negation. 

Then the general idea, triangle, is a negation; and, of course, 
what is true of triang!e is true of all general ideas ; they are nega- 
tions. 

The cum of the three ang'es of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles. This is a proposition to be demonstrated. I draw a tri- 
angle, and prove that the three angles of that particular triangle 
are eqnal to two right angles. I draw arother, and show that the 
same is true of that also; and I,may draw an infinite number of 
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particular triangles of different sizes and of different relations of 
sides and angles, and of each one I may prove the truth ot the 
given proposition; but, as I can never exhaust the intinitude of 
possible triangles, all differing from each other, I may continue 
applying my demonstration to particular triangles forever without 
reaching that universality which must be reached before the mathe- 
matical demonstration iscompleted. Now, the particular demonstra- 
tion is made universal by transferring it to the only thing which 
is, or can be, universal—namely, the negation of the particular tri- 
angle. This last step in the demonstration is regarded as so easy 
and simple that it is usually omitted from all demonstrations, it 
being either taken for granted or stated once for all. It expressed, 
however, it would be something Jike this: “ We have now shown 
that in this triangle the sum of the three angles is equal to two 
right angles ; but that is nothing peculiar or characteristic of the 
triangle before us, and it is therefore true of all triangles.” Now, 
while the geometrician makes this last step in the process as easily 
and as surely as he would say that the whole is greater than a 
part, yet the explanation of the ease and surety of the step, and of 
the apodictic certainty and universality of the conclusion, can 
only be given when we have solved that puzzling question of the 
centuries, “ What are general ideas?” That explanation is this: 
when the proposiiion is proved to be true in the particular trian- 
gle used, that triangle is negated, and the proposition abides with 
the negation—the triangularity. Now, the negation of all trian- 
gles is the same one thing—triangularity ; and hence all proposi- 
tions that are true of it, or, we should say, that abide in it, are 
universally true. 

From what has been said, it is evident that the universality of 
all geometrical propositions is dependent upon negations. It is, 
moreover, hardly necessary to remind the reader of the fact that 
the absolute certainty, even of particular geometrical demonstra- 
tions, is also dependent upon negations; for, without the nega- 
tions, point and line, with which all geometrical figures and 
diagrams are theoretically constructed, there could be no absolute 
certainty in any particular demonstration. 

The whole science of arithmetic rests upon that element of 
thought of which the word one and the figure 1 are our signs. 
When I say of any particular object that it is one house, one tree, 
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one pound, one dollar, it is, of course, not the honse, the tree, the 
pound, or the dollar that is one, any more than a triangle is trian- 
gie. One, like triangle, is something which cannot be seen or’ 
felt, or in any way perceived or conceived. The negation of any 
and every particular object, considered as a single object, leaves, 
as a residue in consciousness, simply the numerical value of the 
single object, or, in other words, leaves the negation, one. The 
arithmetical one, therefore, being a negation, has that monistic 
simplicity and invariableness which characterize all negations as 
compared with the endless variety and changeableness of aflirma- 
tions. All ones, then (if we may use the plural), are absolutely, 
necessarily, and universally equal; or, more correctly (since there 
can be but one one as a negation), the negation, one, is absolutely, 
necessarily, and universally equal to itself, or identical with itself. 

Now, the whole of arithmetic proceeds from this negation, one ; 
and without it there could be no arithmetic as a mathematicel 
science. The import of one being determined, and its symbol 
agreed upon, the next step in arithmetic is the defining and sym- 
bolizing the other numbers—thus: 1+1=>2; 1+1+4+1=3, 
and soon. Then come the propositions, which may be stated 
either in the form of problems, as, for instance, “to find the value 
of 83+ 2”; or of theorems, as, for instance, “3+ 2 = 5,” the 
demonstration of which is as follows: 3+2=3-+1-+1; but 
3-+1= 4 by definition, therefore 34+ 1-+-1=4+1; but4+1=5 
by detinition, therefore 3+ 2 = 5. 

Similarly the whole science of algebra rests upon a negation 
with its several symbols, 2, y, 2, ete. 

Therefore, the certainty and universality of all mathematical 
propositions rest upon negations. 

It is said that “notions without perceptions are void, and per- 
ceptions without notions are blind.” Such metaphorical forms of 
expression are excusable when, as heretofore in this case, the sub- 
ject treated of has not been reduced toa principle that can be 
clearly and distinctly formulated in scientific language. In such 
cases, the best that can he done in di-cussing the subject, is to 
illustrate it, and talk at it, and around it, and about it, and thus 
give as clear an understanding of it as can be done in the absence 
of a knowledge of the principle to which it may be reduced. If, 
instead of the above illustrative, figurative form of expression, we 
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substitute the following law, there is certainly an immense gain 
in clearness and precision of thought and language. Perceptions 
and notions determine each other. From this it follows that the 
one without the other is indeterminate, and, because indetermi- 
nate, non-perceivable and inconceivable. Now, if we reduce this 
law of the subject to some general, principle or principles, the 
whole matter is then put into scientific form. That general prin- 
ciple is the principle of Affirmation and Negation, namely: Af- 
Jirmations and Negations determine each other; and this is 
brought under the still more general principle that Consciousness 
and Unconsciousness determine each other. 

Now, is our law true? Is it true that perceptions and notions 
(general ideas) determine each other? We have endeavored to 
show that general ideas are negations, and, as such, are indetermi- 
nate. We shall now endeavor to show that perceptions, consid- 
ered by themselves, are also indeterminate; and that these two 
indeterminates determine each other. Shonld we succeed in show- 
ing that general ideas (notions) and perceptions do thus conferm 
tothe law of Affirmation and Negation, it will be confirmatory 
evidenee of the truth of our theory that general ideas are Nega- 
tions. 

Something lies before me in the field of my vision—but that is 
already saying too much; for, in saying that sumething lies before 
me, or in the field of my vision, I have already defined or deter- 
mined, partially at least, that which in its real nature is, as we 
shall see, indetinite and indeterminate. If I have already recog- 
nized that it is before ine, or in the field of my vision, 1 have al- 
ready taken the initiatory steps toward making it a thing perceived 
and to that extent determined, and hence an object, instead of 
that element cf an object which we wish to get at—that chaos ot 
unrelated sensations which, as s2nsations, are wholly subjective, 
and therefore have no before or behind to them, and are never in 
a field of vision. With this check upon our thoughts, we will 
change cur illustration. 

You and I are looking in the same direction. You see upon 
the blackboard a right-angled isosceles triangle, six inches long, two 
of its sides being drawn with white chalk, and the third one with 
red. I, having as good eyesight as yourself, and looking in pre- 
cisely the same direction, do net perceive that triangle at all. 
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With my eyes turned toward the blackboard, I sit gazing thought- 
lessly into vacancy, and the colors, lights, and shades from that 
triangle, pouring continuously into my eye, fall upon the retina, 
and cause a great variety of sensations or impressions. I am just 
conscivus enough, or unconscious enough, to realize a dim blur of 
impressions made by the different colors, lights, and snades ; but 
it would be saying too much to say that I am conscious of the 
colors, lights, and shades as differing from each other, or as at all 
related to each other into lines or forms; in short, I have simply 
a great number of unrelated sensations, or of detached units of 
consciousness. That triangle is so plain to you; yet whatever of 
it lies upon my consciousness is but an indefinite, indeterminate 
something, non-perceivable, and hence inconceivable, until I add 
to it that which is not an essential part of its constitution. I can- 
not perceive it without making it a unit; but to make it a unit is 
to put its parts into relation with each other, whereas the very 
essence of its present nature to me is the non-relation of its parts; 
and so it must continue to be to me until I put into it, or find in it, 
or conjoin with it, another element which shall define and deter- 
mine it, and thus make it perceivable and conceivable. That other 
elenient is triangularity—that negation which, as we have already 
seen, is also indeterminate, non-perceivable, ard inconceivable. 
The gencral idea, then, conforms to the law of affirmation and ne- 
gation, and thus gives us an additional assurance that it is itself 
a negation. 

It will, perhaps, be said that my negation is simply an ab- 
straction, and that I have, therefore, merely given a new name to 
an old thing. There is, however, something more than a mere 
name involved in this matter. All real abstractions are abstrac- 
tions of particulars, that is, of determinate things—an abstraction 
of an indeterminate thing sach as a general idea, in the first in- 
stance, being an impossibility. An abstraction presupposes that 
we already have in hand the thing to be abstracted. Then to 
absiract a general idea we rust already have the general idea 
before the mind; in other werds, the mind must already be in 
possession of the very thing that it is trying to attain—must use 
the end as a means to attain the end. This is an impossibility. 
The general idea, therefore, before it can be abstracted, must be 
attained by some other process besides that of abstraction. Now, 
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the only other process possible is that of negation—the rejecting 
of the particular determinate things until nothing more can be 
rejected, leaving the general idea, the negation, as the only re- 
siduum in consciousness. 

An ultimate is that which has not proceeded from anything 
else—that which has no genesis. Things are procedures from 
ultimates. Science is the ascertained relations of things. Phi- 
losophy is the ascertained relations of ultimates; or, we may say, 
philosophy is the science of ultimates. 

Only a monistic cosmical theory can give us a genesis of things, 
and thus enable us to escape the insuperable difficulties which at- 
tend any theory of two or more different cosmical ultimates which 
must be supposed to have been, in the outset, dovetailed and fitted 
into each other either by an amazing accident or by an cqually 
amazing design—a pre-established harmony. And this, its eems 
to me, is a fatal objection to Kant’s Time, Space, and Categories. 
If they are procedures, or, in other words, if they have a genesis, 
they are not @ priorz ; if, on the other hand, they have no genesis, 
if they have not proceeded from some common source, then they 
are different ultimates, and, as such, have no relation to each other, 
and can never by any possibility be brought into relation to each 
other. This is the hidden weakness of Kant—this complex sys- 
tem of implied pre-established harmonies between things which 
can only be a priort by being unrelated and unrelatable. 

If, as we have said, only a monistic cosmical theory can give us 
a genesis of things, and thus enable us to escape the insuperable 
difficulties that must attend any theory of two or more different 
cosmical ultimates, yet even a monistic theory, which takes in only 
one half of nature—the positive side—and neglects the equally 
important negative side—the realm of negations—-must svon be- 
come entangled in difficulties equally insuperable. Negations 
have an equal claim with affirmations upon the attention of the 
philosopher. The moment he crosses the threshold of the great 
temple of nature, as a philosopher, while he may be dazed by that 
brilliant trail of the light, and the life, and the bearty, and the 
harmony of realities infinite, in processions and procedures inter- 
minable upon his right, he is appalled at the sight of those awful 
shadows upon his left—Unconsciousness, Time, Space, Cause, 
Universals—those spectral forms that will neither “down” nor 
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“ ont ’—those ghosts of realities that have been the terror of phi- 
losophers in all ages, standing forever there, dumb, silent, stolid 
as the sphinx, a perpetual defiance to the most royal heads that 
have ever entered the temple; but which, when approached more 
closely, are found to be naught but harmless ghosts and shadows— 
mere skeleton negations cf the living realities. 





A POPULAR STATEMENT OF IDEALISM. 
BY WILLIAM M. SALTER, 
II. 


In Goethe’s tragedy, after Faust has pronounced his successive 
curses on ambition, mammon, hope, faith, and patience, the chorus 
of spirits laments: 

“ Woe! woe! 


Thou hast it destroyed, 
The beautiful world.” 


They will not, however, give him over to despair, and turn upon 
him with divine cheer: 


“ Mightier 
For the children of men, 
Brigbtlier 
Build it again 
In thine own bosom, build it anew!” 

It would be straining a comparison to say that we shall now 
attempt to do for the sensible world what Faust was summoned 
to do for the werld of human aims and passions, which he had so 
rudely destroyed. For, in truth, the idealist has not destroyed the 
sensible world, nor sought to, but only the notion, so sedulously 
cherished by. many, of its separateness froin ourselves, And, if he 
had destroyed it, it would be quite beyond his power to build it 
again. For we do not create our sensations, nor can we. We do 
not think of color, and then by an act of will make it stand be- 
fore our eyes. We cannot conjure up harmonies of sound and then 
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actually hear them. Our sensations come, we know not how nor 
whence; our sole knowledge is that they are, in a very limited 
way, subject to our control. They come in order: but I, save 
within certain limits, do not determine that order, and cannot 
determine it; I have simply to recognize and accept it, as I do 
the sensations themselves. In proposing a work of reconstruc- 
tion, then, the idealist has no notion of evolving the world out 
of his own thought, or inner consciousness, so called. He wishes 
simply to show that his demolition of the external world has 
been only a demolition of a wreng opinion of it, and that a real 
external world is just as truly his property as any ove’s; that 
the words “real” and “external” are as significant to him as to 
any one, and this without forgetting for a moment the result of 
his first analysis, that the whole sensible world is nothing and 
means nothing outside of human (or other sentient) consciousness. 
Let us proceed to this task : 

In a way that we have acknowledged to be altogether mys- 
terious, we experience certain sensations. These sensations do 
not suggest the notion of reality, they do not lead us to ¢nfer 
something behind them that we may call by this name; they are 
reality." A colour as such, a resistance as such, is real,- just as 
a pain is; there is nothing to us human beings that can be more 
real ; and, in fact, our very notions of reality are not prior to, but are 
based upon, these simple and direct sensible experiences. Where 
these sensations are to be located, how they are to be connected, 
what is their place in a final system of thouglt—these are other 
questions ; the sensations taemselves are nowise problematical or 
derived, but the data and material, with the immediate and un- 
questioning aczeptance of which every process of reasoning must 
begin. Moreover, these sensations do not come at hap-hazard. As 
we have already said, they do not (save within limits) obey our di- 
rection, either in the time and place of their arising, nor in their 
manner of succeeding one another. Though our experiences, they 


1 Professor Huxley says this of odor: “To say that Iam aware of this phenomenon, 
or that I have it, or that it exists, are simply different modes of affirming the same 
facts. If I am asked how I know that it exists, I can only reply that its existence and 
my knowledge of it are one and the same thing ; in short, that my knowledge is imme- 
diate or intuitive, and, as such, possessed of the highest conceivable degree of certain- 
ty.” (“Science and Culture,” p. 258.) The idealist simply conceives that this is the 
manner of existence of all sensible phenomena. 
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are in another sense independent of us—that is, independent of our 
wishes or will. We have to dearn of them, as truly as if they were 
alien existences having no kind of relation to ourselves. And we 
do soon learn that they are associated with or succeed one another 
in regular or fixed ways; and hence a world, a cosmos as opposed 
to a chaos, evolves itself out of our experiences. The groups of 
associated sensations we call objects, the difficulty of distinguishing 
the same being simply that of discovering which out of the num- 
berless sensations thronging upon us are really associated. The uni- 
formities of succession among sensations or phenomena we call 
laws, the exact marking of which is a still more intricate and 
difficult task. It may perhaps be unfortunate that we have no 
other word than law to designate a uniformity of succession, since 
in politics and ethics (not to say religion), where the word was per- 
haps first used, it has quite a different meaning.’ But if the sci- 
entific use of it is defined, as it ordinarily is by physical investiga- 
tors, there is no need of our being confused by it, though the in- 
ferences not infrequently made from the laws of nature to a law- 
giver show that this confusion often exists. 

One of these groups of sensations is our own body. It is true 
that all phenomena are our own according to the idealistic hy- 
pothesis—a stone, or a tree, or a star equally with the body. But 
there are reasons for calling the latter specially our own. First, 
we have a double set of sensations in connection with our body. 
When I strike my face with my hand, I experience not only a 
sensation of resistance in my hand, but also one in my face. When, 
however, I strike the stone, I have but a single sensation, viz., in 
my hand. The assertion may be ventured that if the stone, on be- 
ing struck, gave us asensation as our own face does when struck, 
we should, though quite perplexed and mystified, feel that in 
some way it was a part of us. It may be questioned, indeed, 
whether our own body does not mean so much of the sensible 


1 A law in politics or ethics, it hardly needs saying, prescribes what men are to do or 
ought to do; a law in physics, and natural science generally, is simply a statement of 
actual facts. The laws of the State and of morality are frequently disobeyed; those of 
physics can never be in the slightest degree, though one may modify the action of 
another. In fact, obedience and disobedience are misleading terms in the physical sphere 
Bodies do not fall because of the law of gravitation, but the law of gravitation is simply 
a statement of the general fact that they do fall. See a clear statement in Professor 
Huxley’s “ Introductory Primer,” p. 13. 


XVIII—25 
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world as yields these double sensations. A second reason is that, 
with these sensations we call our body, is connected our general 
power of sensation. We are not so dependent on the stone, or 
tree, or star; if any particular one of these were removed or de- 
stroyed, we could see and feel quite as well as before. But if 
the minor group of sensations I call my ear is removed, I no 
longer hear; if my eyes are plucked out, I no longer see. Yes, 
though the external organs remain uninjured, if but those deli- 
cate fibres connecting them with the brain be destroyed or only 
severed, I no longer hear or sce; and if that group of sensations 
we call the brain exists no longer, not only hearing and sight van- 
ish, but all power of thought (so far as we know) vanishes too. 
The light of a candle may be snuffed out and the candle be lit 
again. The snuffed-out-light of human life and thought is, hu- 
manly speaking, incapable of restoration. As Othello says, in 
the last fateful scene with the sleeping Desdemona: 


“ Put out the light—and then put out thy light: 
If I quench thee, thou flaming minister, 
I can thy former light restore, 
Should I repent me :—but once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume.” 


In this way is it possible for the idealist to do ample justice to 
those common-sense notions of the dependence of the mind upon 
the body, which he may seem to make light of. The mind és de- 
pendent on the body in the sense that our general power of sen- 
sation and thought is connected with those sensations we call our 
body. Why this should be so is quite mysterious. Neither 
physics, nor physiology, nor psycholozy explains it, though either 
may give us a most careful and detailed statement of the facts 
to be explained. Why my power of perceiving colors should 
be linked with the particular group of sensations I call my eye, 
I utterly fail to understand. Why it should not be equally well 
linked with some other group or with no group at all, and I thus 
be but mind with no bodily organism whatever, I cannot in any 
way see. But it is enough for the practical uses of life, and 
enough for science, that does not concern itself about ultimate 
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questions, to recognize that there is this connection. And, further, 
it must be stated that we have no proof that any other connec- 
tion—not to say the absence of all connection—is or ever has 
been actual, so that the notion of pure mind or spirit may be, for 
all we know, an entirely vain one, though it must be recognized 
as abstractly possible. 

It would, however, be a totally unwarranted leap to infer from 
all this that the organs of sense are anywise causally related to 
sensations, or that the body in general is to the mind. It would 
be, indeed, forgetting that the organs of sense, as so many groups 
of sensible phenomena themselves, only exist in the mind, and 
that the body is simply a part of our mental experience. My body 
is not a cause, but a sign of my mental existence—a sign, that is, 
to some one else, or to myself, if I could need one. If I should 
become biind, the condition of my visual organs would not be 
properly explanatory, but simply cndicatory to another of the fact, 
and it would be indicatory to me if I could need any proof of 
that which I already know. So death as a physical fact cannot be 
serivusly called an explanation of the cessation of mental activity, 
though the two, for all we know, may be inseparably connected. 
Death as a series of sensible phenomena can only exist in some 
one’s mental apprehension; when my own time comes, for exam- 
ple, it will be simply a s¢gn to some one else of the cessation of 
my mental life, and might be an equally significant sign to my- 
self if I could die and observe my dying at the same time. For, 
if no one is present or observes me, there would be no physi- 
cal death, properly speaking, but simply the inexplicable fact of 
my ceasing to feel and think. And fundamentally mysterious is, 
in the same manner, man’s birth, and, indeed, all the stages of his 
earthly existence. Explanation is there for none of them; the 
fancied explanations and causes of which men speak in the sphere 
of sensible phenomena are but man’s own experiences, and,so far 
from their explaining man, man is necessary to explain them. 
What in turn explains man is the world-riddle. 

Nor is scienee anywise inconsistent with such a view. The 
results of physical science, of physiology, and even of physiologi- 
cal psychology, are the same on any theory. They all have to do 
with mental experiences, according to the idealist. He will not 
care to interpose a word, save when the physical or physiological 
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investigator talks of objects literally ' outside the mind, or uses such 
objects to explain the mind, or considers laws to signify more than 
matter-of-fact connections, or uses necessity in a sense which Pro- 
fessor Huxley emphatically repudiates.” Idealism is not a question 
of any special science, but relates to a general understanding of 
all the sciences. And, as here considered, it must not be identified 
with a priori systems of thought, with transcendentalism or intu- 
itionalism, as those words are frequently understood. It is nowise 
inconsistent with the view that all our knowledge of the sensible 
world is gained by experience, that is, with pure empiricism. In 
fact, idealism may claim to have a special affinity with the spirit 
and methods of modern science, sine science, too, calls for experi- 
ence and does not concern itself about matters that lie beyond 
experience. If any object cannot actually or conceivably be 
brought within the range of sensible experience, it is as good as 
non-existent to the scientific investigator. And this may be said 
without implying that the scientific investigator may not forget 
his special, and, after all, rather limited rdéle, and, as a human 
being, conjecture and speculate and hope and believe like the rest 
of mankind. 

Let us now consider briefly the meaning of the externality of 
the world. The externality of one’s own body means very lit- 
tle, unless the thought is that one’s body is not a mere idea, but a 
real group of sensations. For that our body is literally external 
to ourselves has meaning, only if “ourselves” has sonie position, 
relatively to which the body is external. But, as we have seen, 
there is no warrant for such an assertion, “ ourselves” being sim- 
ply that to which the body and all sensible objects exist and 
have meaning. But few are concerned about so awkward and 
doubtful a conception as the externality of our own body, and 
that about which we are concerned—the reality of the world 
external to our body-—the idealist may assert as unhesitatingly 
as the must vigorous common sense. And this is the interpre- 
tation he puts upon the common-sense assertions of a world out- 
side of ourselves: viz., it is outside our body. The ellipsis is 
easily explicable, since our body is “ourselves” in a sense that 


1 Properly the language is perfectly allowable, as will be explained farther on. 
*“TLay Sermons,” p. 144. 
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no other group of phenomena is, as befure explained. And why 
should we not as immediately know a world external to the body 
as the body itself? The hardness of the ground I may know just 
as immediately as that of my cranium. The color of another’s eye 
I can note even more easily than that of my own. The external 
world is not to be called an inference. Such a way of speaking 
rests on misconceptions which it has been the endeavor of this 
essay to clear up. Neither common sense nor genuine philosophy 
countenances it. It is half-enlightenment. The whole sensible 
world, the ground as well as the human body that stands upon it, 
the air as well as the lungs, and the heavens as well as the earth— 
all is equally real and known with equal immediateness; that is, 
it is real, viewed as the real experience of some sentient subject, 
and unreal, and the whole equally unreal, if regarded as a self- 
subsisting thing, apart from some sentient subject. Hence the 
renewed necessity for asserting the purely provisional character 
of the language used in the earlier part of this essay. The exter- 
nal world is not, in any strictness, simply certain mysterious 
entities in the brain, at the other end of complicated nerve pro- 
cesses. If so pitiable a reduction were made of this vast and 
splendid spectacle about us, the idealist could hardly receive or 
merit the serious attention of his fellow-men. The world is as 
great—yes, possibly as infinite—in extent and duration to the ideal- 
ist as to any one; for it is not merely what we experience, but 
all we can experience and all that we can conceive that we might 
experience, if there were no limits to our powers. In fact, a 
limitless experience would be but another name for a limitless 
world. And the so-called “mysterious entities” in the brain, it 
had better be acknowledged, are a fiction. Physiology can get 
along well enough without them, and the true office of physiology 
is not to discover for us the causes of sensations, but to investigate 
a certain group of sensations—viz., those that make up what we 
call our bodily organisms. Indeed, in the idealistic theory, all the 
sciences become, in some sense, branches of psychology, and it may 
be questioned whether there can be any separate science bearing 
that name. If there is to be, it must be either an account of 
each individual’s own mental experiences (or world), or of general 
human powers of sensation and thought, as opposed to the con- 
tent or objects with which they are concerned. For the distine- 
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tion between subject and object is valid to the idealist, as it must 
be to every one who thinks. 

A color is not, strictly speaking, ourselves, nor is an odor or a 
resistance. They are what we experience, and the full statements 
would be, we perceive the color, and scent the odor, and feel the 
resistance. It is even possible to realize at times that the pain 
which we may experience is not strictly ourselves, but that under 
which we suffer, though pains and pleasures are not shapeable 
into definite objects as other sensations are. The idealist only 
insists that the object shall not be separated from the subject and 
treated as if it were a thing in itself. We are all aware of how 
the moonbeams seem to follow us as we go along a stream of 
water on a bright moonlit night. According to the idealist— 
and here according to the ordinary teaching of the physicist as 
weil—they do follow us, and, as rays of light have no existence 
apart from us, the idealist siinply adding that this is true in re- 
spect to all material existence. But, for all this, the moonbeams 
are not ourselves, and sensible plienomena in general (nor the 
whole sum of them) are not ourselves, though it may be, for all 
we know, that we can have no existence apart from them any 
more than they from us. Sensibile is perhaps a good, if a rather 
scholastic word, for a sensation viewed on its objective side; for 
meaning, as it does, that which may be perceived or felt, it imme- 
diately suggests that which perceives or feels—viz., the subject, 
which alone is sentiens. Subject and object so taken are evi- 
dently not inferences from sensation, but analytical statements of 
what sensation implies. Neither is substance, or some unknow- 
able entity behind the sensation, the one being simply that which 
knows and the other that which is known. For the sake of the 
utmost clearness, it might have been better to use the word sen- 
sibilia in this discussion wherever sensations have been conceived 
in the objective sense; since sound, color, weight, ete., are not 
sensations in the sense of being themselves sentient or of imply- 
ing a sentient subject behind them, save in the casz of those 
groups of sensations we call other human beings (or animals of the 
lower sentient creation generally) ; more accurately speaking, they 
are the content or object of sensations. Hence, it couid be said, 
as it was (in effect) earlier in this paper, that our own sensations 
never reveal to us sensations in another. Our own sensations 
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have for their content or object simply material qualities. The 
sensations of others are not a matter of observation, but of infer- 
ence, and exist only to our imagination or thought. The different 
meanings of words have in general to be intrusted to the intelli- 
gence of the reader, unless a scholastic precision cf statement is 
attempted. And, moreover, the purpose of this paper has not 
been to build up a complete theory of existence, but simply to 
bring out the subjective references of phenomena, of which we are 
ordinarily unmindful. Sensibilia excellently combines both the 
objective and subjective meanings of material phenomena—ob- 
jective in that they are objects to the mind, and not the mind 
itself, subjective in that they imply the mind to which they exist. 

And yet a consequence of idealism must now be more distinctly 
considered, which may seem almost to cancel the merit of the 
reconstructive efforts we have been making. Reality, save in the 
transcendental sense, being placed in our experience and not in 
something apart from experience, what can be said of objects 
when we do not experience them? <A rather awkward phrase has 
already been used now and then— possible sensation. It can 
hardly be defined save by showing how the idealist is led, and 
even compelled, to use it. An odor that we scent is real, it is 
real in our sensation of it; what, then, is it when we do not 
scent it? Plainly, we can only answer, a possible sensation or 
reality. And we may accustom ourselves to this view of odors, 
and, perhaps, sounds, without much difficulty, but it seems almost 
impossible to realize it in connection with colors and resistances. 
Can it be, we ask, that the grass is only green when we look at 
it, and the ground only hard when we tread upon it? Look at 
the grass as often as we like, and turn upon it as stealthy glances 
as we can, it always has this color. But, in this very simple illus- 
tration, is it not possible that we can discover our real meaning 
in calling it always green? How do we know it to be so, when 
we do not look at it? Surely, we donot. But this we know, 
that, look at it as often as we like, we find it so; it was so this 
morning, and is this afternoon, and will be, we are sure, to-morrow 
and next day, and so on, as long as the summer lasts, and we may 
run back with equal confidence in the past. How, then, can we 
better express our confidence that these sensations are so continu- 
ously possible than by saying the grass is always green, and, since 
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it is so independently of our will, it is so quite apart from our- 
selves? This is simply popular language, by no means mislead- 
ing or untrue. It is only when put to exact philosophical uses 
and made to mean that color is independent of our sensations 
that the idealist cares to interpose; and here let us renew a state- 
ment already in substance made, that it is nut his object to deny 
any of the common convictions of men so much as to show what 
they really are—that is, how they arose and what they mean. 
“The ground is always hard” means, also, that we have always 
found it so, and believe we always shall find it so, and, as we can 
easily in thought go beyond the limits of our own lives, that this 
will be the experience of men in the future, whether after fifty or 
five hundred years. Similarly, we may go out in space. and say 
that distant objects are hard, having the same confidence as to the 
moon’s surface that we have as to the top brick of a neighboring 
chimney—meaning in both cases not that they are so irrespective 
of ourselves or any sentient being, but simply that, if we go near 
enough, we shall tind them so. The world thus means an order 
of possible (rather than actual) sensations, eee out in space 
and backward and forward in time.’ 

Does, then, the world, as more than the limited siaihes of our 
actual sensations, exist oy to our imagination or thought? Yes, 
though with a decided difference from many of our imaginations 
and thoughts, which cannot be confirmed by real experience. 
The scientific imagination is no more an arbitrary thing than 
sensation. I can indeed fancy what I like, can think of trees with 
their roots in the air, of horses with ten legs, ete., but scientific 
imagination is that which limits itself, viz., to real possibilities of 
sensation, and simply presents to us a large and flowing picture 
of these possibilities. And imagination may present us with sen- 
sations that were possible at a time when no sentient being actu- 
ally existed, and hence never were actual sensations ; for example, 
the appearance of the earth in the earliest geological epochs. Yes, 
the steps antecedent to the separate existence ot the earth, passing 
along which the scientific imagination rises to the thought of an 
original fiery mist or nebula, are but the stages of a possible ex- 

1 No realistic view of space or time is here necessarily implied. Space and time may 


be simply abstractions from our sensible experience, so far as the necessities of ideal- 
igm are concerned. Whether they are so is a question that does not now concern us. 
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perience, which we might think of ourselves as having, though in 
fact no sentient beings, of the kind that we know, could possibly 
have existed then. And the conversion of the nebular hypothe- 
sis into an assured knowledge (if that were possible) would not be 
due to a leap from ourselves out into “reality,” so called, but to 
an ascertaining that what we before conjectured as a possible 
experience we now somehow know to have been a possible expe- 
rience, and the only possible one. Once with the notion of fixed- 
ness in my present possibilities of experience, I can, as I do, 
unhesitatingly extend it to all past time as well as to the most 
distant space. Idealism introduces not one particle of uncertainty 
or variability into the whole realm with which science deals.’ So 
imagination may present us with the supposed waves of the ethe- 
real medium, with the molecules and atoms out of which the world 
is believed to be constructed, and with the particles of our own 
brains, which could indeed become actual sensations (to ourselves 
or any one else) only at the risk of all further power of sensation 
on our part. 

Are, then, all these objects that exist to our imagination not 
real objects? Is the brain of each one of us but a thought? and 
was the earth, antecedent to the appearance of sentient beings 
upon it, but a possibility and not a reality? An inquiry might 
indeed be made as to the final meaning of reality. But, adhering 
to the ordinary notion of it as something possessed of sensible 
qualities, there is no way of escape for the idealist; he must give 
an affirmative answer. The brain has a gray color only when 
some one sees it, and its varied texture means nothing save in 
some one’s experience. ‘The earth, as a combination of sensible 
qualities and objects, began with the first sentient existence upon 
it. The brains of ail of us living men exist only to our imagi- 
nation, and so does the presentient globe. Flowers have no sweet- 
ness to waste on the desert air. The violets I may find on a 
lonely ramble in the woods, and which I am sure no one saw be- 


1 Though, of course, knowledge attaches only to the experience of the moment, and 
memory, like expectation, is a kind of belief, there is a clear line of distinction between 
beliefs with regard to what were (or might have been, or may become) matters of expe- 
rience and those relating to matters of whicb there can be,in the present state of our 
faculties, no possible experience—e. g., the whole sphere of the supersensible. The for- 
mer are scientific, the latter speculative beliefs. 
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fore me, did not exist as violets till I found them. What gives 
them to meI know not, though they are gifts, and imply a giver, 
as well asa receiver. I do not create them by my coming upon 
them, and I could not, if I would, change them at will, turning 
them into daisies or roses. And I might have found them an hour, 
ora day, or perhaps a week befure. And this continual possi- 
bility of experience I picture under the form cf their actual exist- 
ence all this time. And so may I picture my own brain, or the 
earth long before man or any sentient creature appeared on it. 
These are all true pictures, for they are pictures of what we might 
have experienced ; but they are only pictures, and have no mean- 
ing apart from those who sketch or contemplate them. Still, if 
there is or was no actual experience, there is or was no reality, 
(save in the transcendental sense of that word). 

The reader, who, whether a philosopher or not, is sure that he 
is not at least Jacking in common sense, will perhaps turn from 
such a corclusion in disgust. And though the idealist is very loth 
to part company with common eense, since he conceives it his duty 
to interpret and not to contradict the common opinions of man- 
kind—and knows that he has no other instrument for his conclu- 
sions than men in general have for theirs, namely, human reason, 
and that a real contradiction would logically necessitate skepti- 
cisin ;—yet, as simple matter of psychological fact, he may admit 
for himself that it is no easy thing to bear his theory always in 
mind. Idealism is not what he naturally and habitually thinks ; 
it is the result of analysis and reflection, and implies an open-mind- 
edness and a patience and a determination to think that are not 
with us as a gift of nature, and are rarely used by us save to reach 
some tangible or practical goal. Philosophy may be acknowl- 
edged to be not unlike ethics in that it holds before us not so 
much what is (in our thoughts), as what ought to be. We know in 
our moments of moral seriousness what we ought to do, yet in the 
stress and struggle of life we niay often forget the moral ideal, and 
even seek to excuse and justify our conduct, whatever it he. So in 
an hour of philosophical reflection we may clearly see that the world 
about us, “all the choir of heaven and tle furniture of the earth ” 
(to quote from Bishop Berkeley), are but our sensations, and no 
more separate from us than our triumphs or our pains; that the 
world is our world, and that its greatness, instead of belittling us, 
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is in one sense our own greatness ; and yet in our ordinary work-a- 
day existence forget the philosophical truth, become unaware of the 
significance of our intellectual being, divide ourselves into mind 
and body, contrast the world within with the world without, sen- 
sation and reality, and become hardened and stiffened in all the 
customary abstractions, which, no doubt, serve a purpose, else 
they would not be made, but are, after all, but a kind of working 
armor for this earthly life, and have no fixedness or finality to the 
mind within. It is the mind that has made these abstractions, 
and the mind can unmake them, or, what is the same, transcend 
them. It can, in times not of aberration or affectation of tran- 
scendental insights, but of simply genuine thinking, throw off the 
armor and breathe free. . And philosophy is injured no more 
than ethics by allowing that we do not always heed its demands. 
It is enough that when we think we know it to be true, as it is 
enough that, when our moral nature rises from its sleep, we know 
that the good and the just are intrinsically binding upon us. 

And yet there is such a thing as intellectual seriousness. A 
genuine moral seriousness will not allow us to think of the good 
as simply a fair ideal which we may now and then recall only for 
the sake of a kind of esthetic satisfaction ; it makes us set our 
hearts upon the ideal, and turn life into a prolonged endeavor to 
realize its requirements. So intellectual seriousness is not con- 
sistent with a recognition of truth at one moment and the next 
forgetting it, not to say contradicting it; an effort must at least 
be made to bring the truth of philosophy into our habitual 
thoughts. And the objection cannot be allowed to be valid, that 
idealism will do as a theory for the closet, but not for the street 
and practical life. Because a headaclie is a sensation, I need be- 
come no less wary in guarding against it by proper exercise and 
diet. Because a resistance is only a sensation, it is none the less 
real, and I may be none the lezs on the lookout that I do not 
experience it too forcibly ; for there are signs which tell me of its 
approach as truly as there are symptoms of a headache. What 
difference can it make to me whether the pavement zs always 
hard or not, so long as I always jind it so, and am sure I always 
shall? Expectation may be so vivid and confident as to amount 
to knowledge. Are we indeed practically concerned with the 
qualities of bodies save as we believe we may experience them ¢ 
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Why should I fear a falling stone more than a falling feather, save 
as I know that a very recognizable sensation will come from the 
one that will not come from the other? And even if this were 
otherwise, the true and philosophical way to meet idealism would 
not be by exposing the practical absurdity of it, nor by finding 
fault with any of its remote general conclusions, but by turning 
back upon its premises and testing the truth of its fundamental 
assumptions. And these assumptions are, in the language of Her- 
bert Spencer,’ that “ what we are conscious of as properties of mat- 
ter, even down to its weight and resistance, are but subjective 
affections produced by objective agencies which are unknown and 
unknowable ” (‘ Psychology,” vol. i, p. 206)—a sentence which 
contains in brief the whole of this article. Ifany one of the prop- 
erties of matter is not such a “subjective affection,” but a reality, 
apart from all subjective affections, idealism is overthrown, and 
the sensible world to this extent exists as truly when we do not ex- 
perience it as when we do. 

It may be well, in closing, to formally enumerate some of the 
implications and consequences of the idealistic theory : 

I. Reality is not to be opposed to sensation, but is sensation, 
actual or possible. Truth means not the correspondence of sensa- 
tion to some reality apart from it, but of thought to sensation. 

II. Matter is not the cause of our sensations, not a metaphysi- 
cal substratum behind them, but a general name for the sensations, 
viewed on their objective side (pleasure and pain excepted). And 


? This language may be quoted without implying that Mr. Spencer always speaks in 
consistency with it. Elsewhere (“‘ Psychology,” vol. ii, p. 484) he speaks of ideas as de- 
pending on pre-existent nervous plexuses and waves of molecular motion much in the man- 
ner of the ordinary uncritical realist.- But what are these nervous plexuses and waves of 
molecular motion? Are they not material, and as such possessed of at least the essen- 
tial properties of matter? And does not Mr. Spencer teach that the properties of mat- 
ter are “ subjective affections” ? How, then, can these affections be treated as if they 
were independent of the subject, capable of producing effects in it? 

Professor Huxley has distinctly attempted to harmonize whatever inconsistency may 
seem to lie in his own assertions, now of idealism and now of materialism, and idealism 
is always with him the ultimate truth, though not so much by contradicting as by fur- 
nishing a solvent for materialism. (See his “‘ Hume,”’ pp. 78, 79, and “ Science and Cul- 
ture,” p. 280.) From Professor Huxley the present writer wishes to acknowledge that 
he received his first lessons in idealism, though, but for some seeming incompleteness in 
the teacher’s mental assimilation of the theory, the pupil would not have been led to the 
trains of reflection that are presented, at perhaps unnecessary length, in these articles, 
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force, it may be added, as science can deal with it, is not a mys- 
tical entity behind material phenomena, but material phenomena 
themselves viewed in certain relations to one another. A stone 
as such, an arm as such, a head of water, as so much weight in 
such position, are forces, actual or potential; that is, they can 
produce (or, what is the same, be followed by) changes in the state 
of other objects.'' If we use force in another sense, we venture 
into a metaphysical region with which science is not concerned. 

III. Phenomena, which are sensations, are not to be classed, in 
philosophical strictness, as physical and mental, since all phenome- 
na as such are mental. But we may either experience phenome- 
na or think of them; that is, we may have sensations or thoughts, 
and the latter may be called, par eminence, mental or psychical 
phenomena. Noumena are the unknown causes of sensations, 
necessarily posited if we regard sensations as effects in us. If 
matter is regarded as an independent reality, it is difficult to see 
why the term “ phenomenon” should be applied to it; and, if it is 
applied, what other than verbal reason there can be for supposing 
the existence of noumena. Matter becomes thus itself noumenal. 

IV. Object is a group of sensible qualities (er sensations), and 
law is a statement of a constant relation obtaining between objects. 
Mind is not a mysterious somewhat lying back of thoughts and 
sensations, but simply that which thinks and feels ; not a substance, 
but a subject. Substance is a conception liable to lead us astray 
in other than material connections, and, if used, should at least 
be carefully defined. Substance and attribute, or subject and 
predicate, are purely logical categories, when applied to non-sen- 
tient objects (¢. g., a stone is hard), though, perhaps, containing 
the harmless illusion that the qualities of objects have some such 
centre of unity as we call subject or ego in ourselves. 

V. The causative instinct does not find an answer to its ques- 
tionings in the sphere of sensible phenomena. Sensible phenome- 
na are but so many effects, though so orderly in their connections 
that from any one we may inter, with well-nigh unlimited practi- 
eal certainty, to any other. Science studies these phenomena and 
their connections; and, if it speaks of cause and effect, it means 
antecedent and consequent ; if it speaks of necessary connection, 


1 For light on thi8 point, the writer is indebted to Dr. William James, in the remark- 
able critical paper already referred to, “The Feeling of Effort.” 
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it means no more than matter-of-fact invariability of connection, 
The causative instinct impels, then, to metaphysical speculation. 
Metaphysics, in the idealistic theory, is not concerned with the 
last elements of the sensible world, but with the causes of this 
world, its elements included. Whether metaphysics can ever be 
come more than a problem remains undetermined; it cannot, 
however, become science—. ¢., verified speculation—in the pres- 
ent state of human faculties. 

VI. Idealism in no wise affects any truth of science, and, for all 
that it asserts, pure empiricism may be the true philosophy. It 
simply holds that all the truths of science are truths of mental 
experience (actual or possible); but none of the mind’s objects 
(which are its experiences) can explain the mind itself. They 
have no existence, save in their unknown causes, outside the mind, 
and hence assertions, as that mind is a function of the brain, 
are, however popularly allowable, in philosophical strictness, 
either tautology or illusion. The general significance of ideal- 
ism is simply that mind (that is, sentient existence of some sort) 
is made essential to the system of sensible things. It is no 
longer an incident, a by-play, a result of organization, compara- 
ble to the perfume of a rose or the music of a piano, but the in- 
dispensable prerequisite of any sensible existence. The world- 
problem is thereby simplified. It is no longer to account for wind 
and matter (in the separate sense), but for mind and its experi- 
ences. Idealism is not, however, itself any solution, being only a 
clear statement of what the problem is; and, for all that idealism 
says, the problem may be insoluble. 

VII. Materialism is not to be met by direct attack any more 
than common sense, from which it is not essentially different. 
It is not so much an untrue as an approximate way of thinking. 
Its only weakness is that it does not understand the meaning 
of its own terms. The doctrine of the indestructibility of matter, 
for example, is perfectly true. But what does it mean? To un- 
critical minds; it seems to assert a brate datum existing outside of 
us, surviving our coming and going, a kind of material deity. 
But, scientifically speaking, the indestructibility of matter means 
the unchangeability of the weight of its elements. Weight, how- 
ever, means pressure, and pressure is what a sentient being feels 
or might feel, and has_in consequence no meaning apart from such 
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a sentient being. The indestructibility of matter is really a state- 
ment of the constaney of certain sensations. Materialism thus 
needs simply to be led to reflect. It does not stand to idealism as 
a rival philosophy, but is simply a naive, uncritical way of thinking, 
while idealism, if true, 7s philosophy-——philosophy being (as I use 
it now) no more than thought cleared of obscurity and assump- 
tion! The only charge against materialism is, that it cannot be 
finally stated save in terms of idealism; and hence it may itself 
become idealism if it will but abandon the school-boy “ cocksure- 
ness” * which is too apt to characterize it, and proceed to the not 
always welcome task of self-examination. 





BRADLEY’S “PRINCIFLES OF LOGIC.’”® 
BY 8S. W. DYDE. 


( Continued.) 


a. Bradley states (p. 10) that “ judgment proper is the act which 
refers an ideal content (recognized as such) tu a reality beyond the 
act”; again (p. 2): “ Not only are we unable to judge before we 
use ideas, but, strictly speaking, we cannot judge till we use them 
as ideas. We must have become aware that they are not realities, 
that they are mere ideas, signs of an existence other than them- 
selves”; and again (p. 40): ‘* The consciousness of objectivity or 
necessary connection, in which the essence of judzment is some- 
times taken to lie, will be found in the end to derive its meaning 
from a reference to the real.” These three remarks all emphasize 
the same thought. To recognize an ideal content as such is the 
affirmative way of saying to be aware that it is not a reality; 
while again, when it is seid that the consciousness of objectivity 
is the essence of judgimert, it is meant that judgment in its essence 
does not consist so much in the mere relation of ideal content to 


1 I do not presume to give this as a definition of philosophy. 

? Professor Huxley. 

3 “The Principles of Logic.” By F. H. Bradley, LL. D., Glasgow, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. London: Kegan Paul & Co., Paternoster Square. 
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reality as in the knowledge that the relation so made is an act of 
judgment. 

In order fully to comprehend the above statements, we must 
discover the exact significance of “ ideal content,” the exact mean- 
ing of “reality,” and also what is implied in the assertion that 
such reality exists independent of the act. First of all, What is 
the ideal content? In everything which we know exists we can 
distinguish at least two sides—(1) existence, (2) content. Even in 
the most simple proposition, “ This is,” for example, is already 
implied more than mere existence; for in our saying This is, we 
have given it, whatever it is, a position in space. Also when we 
fail to discover the content of a presentation and ask, “ What is 
that?” there is already implied that it is, and that it is there. 
The content may be simple or it may be complex, but all that is 
has a content of some kind. A flower exists and has its peculiar 
qualities. These qualities, which form the content of the flower, 
can be discovered on examination. It is of a particular color, has 
a particular smell, has a certain number of petals, etc.,, belongs to 
such and such an order of plant. But we shall examine in vain 
if we expect to discover anything which will not come under the 
head of content. And yet some flowers stand for their own kind 
and some have attached to them a meaning. This meaning is not 
in the flower but in our heads. What is in the flower is real. 
What is in our heads is ideal. Thus we have two different aspects 
of everything: (a) The aspect of perception or presentation, which 
gives us the object as unique or individual, and (6) the aspect of 
thought, which gives us the object in its meaning or in its idea as 
a universal or a representative. 

We may discover the exact significance of “ideal content” in 
another way, by an attention to the different senses of ‘“ idea.” 
We may take, as an instance, any common perception, e. g., that 
of a horse, of a particular horse which I had once seen and known. 
When my mind is turned toward this object, in all likelihood I 
recall in imagination some particular scene in which the animal 
played a prominent part. A picture is befure me. I fancy I see 
the whole surroundings as well as the arch of his neck, the color 
of bis bair, his prancing to and fro and round and round. This is 
a mental image, and it is particular. Such an image holds good 
of only one horse in the universe and of one particular occasion. 
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That picture will suit no other animal. Such is an idea, when 
idea means my psychical state. But now I abstract from this liv- 
ing, substantial scene all such attributes as we know are necessary 
to describe a horse. This particular horse vanishes. No position, 
no color, no special size or shape now appear. What is left is an 
idea—my idea of horse, idea now in the sense of meaning or logi- 
cal idea. This idea (of « horse) never finds a counterpart in the 
actual world, but is a wandering adjective, having an existence 
only in our heads. The meaning of reality will be discussed here- 
after. 

The main question now to be asked is, What is the meaning of 
the phrase in parenthesis, “‘ recognized as such”? Already we have 
given Bradley’s own explanation. He further says (p. 10): “ The 
ideal content is recognized as such when we know that by itself 
it is not a fact but a wandering adjective.” I conceive that the 
writer means, primarily, by all these phrases, that judgment im- 
plies consciousness, 7. ¢., you cannot judge unless your mind is at 
work. It further calls attention to the truth that in judgment is 
a distinction between subject and object. If there were no such 
distinction there would be neither judgment nor idea. Only when 
we recognize that we are not the objects we see and touch are we 
able to judge. It may be that our knowledge of self is little, and 
that little of a negative character, yet it is, so far, a true knowl- 
edge of self. The child only becomes self-conscious when it dis- 
tinguishes itself from the things which surround it. Until that is 
done, the child is oniy one object among others. When that is 
done, the pulse of thought begins to beat and the child judges. 
But while this is true, and will be admitted by every one, yet 
Bradley has put the position so strongly that it looks suspicious. 
There seems to underlie the phrase “ recognized as such” a mean- 
ing which, when expounded, will prove the opposite of true. It is 
stated that we positively cannot judge unless we explicitly recog- 
nize that the ideal content is a mere idea and is not reality; 7. ¢., 
we contrast sharply ideal content and reality. When that has 
been done we are in a position to judge. In Chapter II, Bradley 
states that exclamations are nearly always judgments. “ Fire!” 
“Wolf!” etc., are judgments. Nay, more, the pointing of the 
finger, the wink of the eye, are likewise judgments. But many 


who cry “ Fire!” many who wink the eye, are so far from recog- 
XVITI—26 
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nizing explicitly the separation of ideal content and reality that 
they could not for the life of them tell if there were such a thing 
in existence as ideal content. But it may be answered that these 
have the capacity to understand that the ideal content is not re- 
ality when the matter is set before them. The answer is, But 
there you desert your own post. It was your theory that the 
ideal content must be recognized as such, that one could not judge 
unless he were able to say, ‘‘ I am now about to refer an ideal con- 
tent toa reality.” If this were true, finally, what a comprehen- 
sion a dog must possess when he judges, “‘ What is smells”! But 
we may maintain, in opposition to the above, that all thinking, 
however vague, however indefinite, just so far as it is thinking, is 
also judging. The only difference between thinking and judging 
is, that judging is the expressing or stating of the thought, cloth- 
ing it in words, thinking aloud. When a child places its hand 
upon a book and cries “ Book,” in its broken English, it as truly 
judges as the man who says “ This is Volume I. of Macaulay’s 
‘History of England,’” or as the philosopher who has written a 
book on ideal contents. It is only by analysis that we come to 
discover what judgment truly is—or would Bradley say that all 
philosophers who had not a true theory of judgment were unable 
to judge at all? Further, in order to know reality, to know ideal 
content, and to know a distinction between the two, we must have 
made many judgments, inasmuch as all this is knowledge, and to 
know is to judge. So that, if we still maintain that we cannot 
judge before we recognize the ideal content as such, and reality 
as such, we would conclude that we have judged before we could 
judge, or that, inasmuch as we could not know ideal content or 
reality without judging, we were wholly unable to recognize any 
distinction between them, or, in fact, were wholly unable to know 
anything at all. In the judgment is the synthesis of ideal content 
and reality, and this is discovered only after elaborate analysis. 
Bradley, it may now be seen, has in the above failed to distin- 
guish accurately between two very different things—viz.: the ex- 
plicit and implicit presence of a logical principle. No ane will 
accuse him of not seeing at all the difference between these two, 
for his own words would be a sufficient answer to such an accusa- 
tion. When a street urchin cries “ Fire!” he has judged, and it 
is just as true a judgment in one sense, Bradley would admit, as if 
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uttered by a logician who was aware of what was implied in the 
interjection. Yet, if this were taken without qualification, the 
reason for the insertion of the phrase “ recognized as such” would 
have disappeared. He would think that, while the exclamation of 
the street urchin was, equally with that of the logician, a judgment, 
yet something radical was wanting in the former that was sup- 
plied in the latter. All that is absent in the one and present in 
the other is the consciousness of the logical significance of the 
phrase. This would seem to indicate that it would be possible for 
the consciousness of the logical significance to be so far wanting 
that the words would cease to be a judgment. 

The difficulty may be put in another form. There is before us 
an elementary judgment. He who has judged, it may be, was 
ignorant that it was a judgment. The logician takes this judg- 
ment, and, analyzing, finds an ideal content, and a reality, and a 
referring to the reality of the ideal content. He is apt, therefore, 
to consider the judgment enriched by that process, and to think 
that, because the full meaning of the assertion was not before 
understood, the assertion itself has undergone a change. It is 
tempting to transfer the process of an analysis (which must from 
its very nature be a conscious one) to the assertion analyzed, and 
then to maintain that after the analysis something is to be found 
in the assertion that was not there before the analysis. It is the 
cropping up of the insidious belief that our thinking is one with 
universal thought. If it were true that our analyzing absolutely 
added to the idea, the conclusion would be forced upon us that, 
could we go back sufficiently far, we should come upon the 
foundation on which our process was primarily built, and that 
this foundation could net possibly be analyzed, and was, there- 
fore, unknowable. Of course, Bradley nowhere states that such 
a conclusion is held by him; but this is manifestly the tendency 
of the theory. 

b. The next point wo be considered is the division of the Singu- 
lar Judgments into (1) Analytic Judgments of Sense in which the 
given is alone analyzed. (2) Synthetic Judgments of Sense which 
transcend the given. (3) Those which have to do with a reality 
which is never an event in time (p. 48). It will be necessary, first 
of all, to understand what Bradley means by these terms. 

1. Analytic Judgments of Sense. As judgment is the reference 
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of an ideal content to reality, then wherever that reference is 
found, if this theory adequately describes judgment, there is also 
judgment. In the first class of analytic judgments the reference 
is not expressly stated, but is yet certainly there. The subject, 
here unexpressed, may be (a) the whole sensible reality, or (6) a 
portion of it only. An example of (a) is “ Wolf.” Now, what 
have we in the assertion “ Wolf”? Every one will admit that its 
meaning is that present to sight, or it may be to hearing, is the ani- 
mal in question. Therefore we may say that we qualify the sensi- 
ble present, the external, visible prospect by the adjective “ wolf.” 
Some have objected that, as single words are often interjections, 
no judgment is implied in them. We can only answer that, as 
single words can all be resolved into their meaning—and not only 
can be, but as a matter of fact are, for the very reason that they 
must be possessed of a meaning—they must also contain a judg- 
ment. An example of (6) is found when bending over a couch we 
should say of its occupant, “ Asleep.” In that case we do not refer 
to the bed or couch, or the covering, although all these may be 
present, but only to the person—. ¢., toa portion only of the sen- 
sible reality. In the second class of analytic judgments a subject 
is expressed. The ideal content is referred to the reality through 
an idea. The ideal content may be referred (a) to the whole or 
(6) to a part of what appears. Examples of (a) are: ‘“ Now is the 
time” and “The present is dark”; and of (0): “This is a bird” 
and “ Here is a fish.” 

The analytic judgment has for its logical subject the external 
present, or a portion of the external present expressed or under- 
stood. The “external present” has no reference, when we say 
“external,” to a reality beyond consciousness, nor any reference, 
when we say “present,” to something which is notintime. ‘“Exter- 
nal present ” takes its real significance from a reference to the spa- 
tial and temporal position of the speaker, and means that which is 
visibly or tangibly before me while I am in such and such a place 
or time, or such and such a condition. When the place, time, or 
condition in which I am is changed, the external present changes 
with it. “The present is dark,” ¢. g., is only true while I am in a 
dark place. “ Now is the time” is only true of the particular 
time in which Iam. And, again, though I exclaim “ Miserable” 
as I look upon a picture of squalor and wretchedness, that is only 
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true for me while I am above that state myself, or am in my pres- 
ent condition. 

A synthetic judgment, on the other hand, makes an assertion 
about something that we do not perceive, touch, etc.—?. ¢., about 
something which does appear in our space and time, as was hinted 
at above. Our space and time is not fixed and invariable. It 
may be an hour, it may be a day; that altogether depends upon 
the character of the judgment. But whatever the space, how 
large or how small, and whatever the time, how long or how short, 
so long as it is not our space and time, it is not analytic. £. g., 
the judgment, “ The cow which is now being milked by the milk- 
maid is standing to the right of the hawthorn-tree yonder,” would 
be analytic though the cow, milkmaid, and tree were half a mile 
off—or, indeed, so long as we could behold the operation of milk- 
ing—while on the other hand the judgment, “ There is a garden 
on the other side of the wall,” would be still synthetic though I 
could touch the wall with my finger; and so with the others. 
This is the main distinction. The distinction of Analytic and 
Synthetic will not hold true on examination if the words really 
mean analytic and synthetic. Bradley says: “ In ‘John is asleep’ 
the ultimate subject cannot be real as it is now given, tor ‘ John’ 
implies a continuous existence, not got by mere analysis.” We 
might with equal truth say the same of the subject of any judg- 
ment. Nothing is got by mere analysis at all. With the analysis 
there must be also synthesis. So that every judgment is both 
analytic and synthetic. Consequently, as has already been stated, 
the main distinction must be that the analytic judgment has to 
do with my space, my time, my condition—as I now am-—which 
“now ” may be longer or shorter, as the case may be, while the 
synthetic judgment has to do with what is not my space, my 
time, my condition—as I now am—but with what might be or has 
been my space, my time, or my condition under other circum- 
stances. ; 

It now devolves upon us to discover the reasons Bradley has for 
drawing the above distinctions between Analytic and Synthetic 
Judgments. In the first place, it cannot be that the former refers 
the ideal content to the sensible present and the latter to an idea, 
for Bradley has himself said that synthetic judgments likewise 
refer to the external present, but in this case through an idea. 
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But, again, it cannot be that the latter refers indirectly to the 
external present while the former refers to it directly. No doubt, 
when [ ery “ Wolf!” I surely qualify the present by the adjective 
“ wolf.” Yet when I use the cry, if I have eyesight, I will not 
gaze up into the clouds, or on the ground at my feet, but will at 
least look toward the animal, if not point eagerly in its direction. 
Now that fact, though unexpressed, is surely present in the excla- 
mation “ Wolf!” If so, what results? This, at least: that the 
present to which the adjective is referred is not a vague, unde- 
fined present like a desert waste. We are, in fact, referring to a 
particular portion of it. No judgment, not even the most ele- 
mentary, refers any ideal content to a sensible present, if we mean 
by “sensible present” a present that cannot be further defined. 
In every judgment is implied particularity as to time and space. 
Accordingly, as particularity with regard to time and space involves 
many references, the sensible present has already many references 
implicit in it, and is therefore, to all intents and purposes, an idea. 
We have already shown that when we cry “ Wolf!” we do not 
mean “in the heavens above, or in the earth beneath, or in the 
waters under the earth,” but a wolf right there. That is implied 
by some gesture or other which is properly embraced within the 
meaning of the judgment. The gesture stands for words. We 
can see, too, that when we cry “ Wolf!” we mean the wolf that I 
now see, or it may be now hear. We have, then, reference to a 
particular time. All this is fairly and legitimately implied in the 
expression. Therefore, it follows that what seems a “ visible exter- 
nal present” is much more than what it seems—and is in reality 
a complicated idea. 

It seems evident, then, that the difference between Analytic and 
Synthetic Judgments does not consist in the one’s referring to a 
sensation and the other to an idea, for both refer to the external 
present. Nor was it, again, in one’s referring directly and the 
other indirectly to the external present, since both refer indirectly, 
for, even in the case where no grammatical subject is expressed, 
one is implied, which is not adequately described as a part of the 
external present, but is only understood when seen to be an idea. 
The only valid distinction seems to be with regard to the degree 
of expressed or implied complexity. The Analytic Judgment is 
satisfied with the space included within the range of vision and 
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with the present time; the Synthetic Judgment deals with a space 
not now within our range of vision and atime not now present. 
This is certainly a distinction. But it is hard to discover why 
that distinction should make judgments of higher and lower grades. 
There is no faculty called into play by the Synthetic Judgment 
that has not been previously called into play by the Analytic. To 
connect a space not seen with the space seen is no doubt a synthe- 
sis. But to know the space seen equally requires synthesis. It 
is the same with time. To connect to-day with yesterday is a 
work of synthesis. But there is a synthesis necessary in order to 
know the smallest moment of time. An atomic here or there is as 
unknowable as an atomic now or then. But the whole question 
of the separation between Analysis and Synthesis (if these terms 
are employed by Bradley now in the same sense as they are 
employed afterward) must rest for its support upon the validity of 
an atomic here and an atomic now. If there is no such thing, 
then everything that implies Analysis at once implies Synthesis. 
When it is seen that the external present, to which the ideal con- 
tent is referred in the Analytic Judgments, consists of temporal and 
spatial relations, then the Analytic Judgment becomes Synthetic. 
Every judgment is both or else neither. We need no magnify- 
ing-glass to see the tendency of the theory. The atomic then and 
now are inscrutable, and so unknowable, and we are landed where 
we were before. 

It may be objected that Bradley would agree with all this, and 
has already expressed himself against the fiction of an atomic 
moment of time and portion of space. This is, no doubt, true. 
It only shows that he would hardly take arms against his own 
theory, and that he has not pushed his own views to their logical 
issue. Again, it may be answered that Bradley does not mean 
by analytic and synthetic what is ordinarily understood by these 
words. The reply is that, no matter how little he may mean by 
them, even if they are looked upon only as convenient names, yet 
it shows (apart from the fact that names should be appropriate) 
that he had not quite ‘liberated himself from the thraldom of 
terms. 

There is abundance of room for discussion in Bradley’s intro- 
duction of the word “inference” into the explanation of the Ana- 
lytic and Synthetic Judgments. He says of the latter (p. 48): 
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“They are synthetic because they extend the given through an 
ideal construction, and they all, as we shall see, involve an infer- 
ence” ; and again (p. 61): “ In synthetic judgments there is always 
an inference, for an ideal content is connected with the sensible 
qualities that are given us. In other words, we have always a 
construction which depends on ideas, and which only indirectly 
is based on perception.” These remarks reveal Bradley’s theory 
of inference; but that is not the point of interest at present. 
What is now of concern is that he seems to imply that there is 
no inference in the analytic judgment. He, that is, reasserts that 
in these latter judgments the ideal content is referred directly to 
the reality without any ideal construction. We have already been 
at pains to show that even in the most elementary analytic judg- 
ment an ideal construction was to be found. It was seen that in 
the cry “ Wolf!” the ideal content was not in any sense hurled 
into or at the sensible reality, with an utter disregard of every- 
thing. Bradley saw but only dimly that “ external present ” could 
not remain empty if it were an external present for consciousness. 
But, if that truth had been quite apparent to him, he would have 
at once admitted inference into the analytic judgment. That he 
did not do so will be a sufficient reason for imagining, at least, 
that he fancied the external present of the analytic judgment to 
be something without form and void; and that is, after all, only 
the unknowable or the substrate in another form. 

c. Admittedly, the most difficult portion of the first book is the 
consideration of the definition of judgment, in connection with 
which Bradley introduces his distinction between “ Thisness” and 
“This.” Fairly to appreciate his theory and properly to compre- 
hend the meaning of the above terms, it will be necessary to go 
some little way about. (1.) An inquiry may first of all be instituted 
with regard to the meaning of these terms. When it is said judy- 
ment is the referring of an ideal content to reality, it is meant by 
“reality” or the “real” that which is presented, given, or that 
which is unique or singular—guarding, however, against the fal- 
lacy that “ presented,” or “ given,” or “unique” is exhausted in 
the word “Sensation.” We will perceive the true signification 
of unique by gradually closing ourselves in. (a) The unique is not 
an idea. Ideas are always universals, and dealing with them we 
never touch ground. (6) The unique is not exhausted when it is 
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said to occupy a particular space or a particular time. It is not its 
position either in space or time that constitutes its uniqueness. A 
particular space or time has meaning only in relation to other 
spaces and times, and such a relation that, when we say “ par- 
ticular,” we, at least, indirectly include all the others. (c) The 
unique is just what is left when you abstract the idea, and when 
you abstract the spatial and temporal position. “ It is unique not 
because it has a certain character, but because it ¢s given. It is 
by reference of our series to the real as it appears directly within 
this point of contact, or indirectly in the element, continuous 
with this point, that these series become exclusive.” We have in 
the above explanation the meaning of the terms “thisness” and 
“this.” That which is in the presentation, but, although in the 
presentation (¢. g., spatial and temporal position), does not con- 
stitute it as unique, may be called “ thisness.” That which, in the 
presentation, on the other hand, does constitute uniqueness, may 
be called “this.” So that every possible phenomenon is in its es- 
sence “this,” and has “ thisness.”’ 

(2.) The object of this theory is to overthrow, finally, the belief 
that judgment is the synthesis of ideas, for if it can be established 
that every presentation has “thisness,” and is “this,” and the 
“this” is different from ideas of the ordinary kind, then judg- 
ment does, in its essence, reach reality. 

(3.) A brief outline of this theory may now be given. Let us 
repeat, “ Every possible phenomenon that can be present both is 
‘this’ and has ‘ thisness.’” A black coat is a possible phenome- 
non. This coat has a particular shape, and so occupies a particu- 
lar space. As it is a particular space, it is related to other spaces, 
not, it may be, directly, but indirectly through other things (coats, 
or not coats, it makes no difference). It also has its place in time. 
But, again, the coat has parts: sleeves, collar, cuffs, pockets, etc., 
all of which occupy spaces. These are all related to one another 
and to the coat, and may be called its internal relations in space 
and time. Again, in the way of intensity, the color “ black ” has 
degrees; and other relations are established from this aspect. All 
these relations combined would constitute the “ thisness” of the 
coat. But all these relations exist, though I do not perceive the 
article of clothing at all. In other words, we may and do have 
ideas of objects without their being presented to sense. But 
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should the coat be present to sense, then something more than we 
have already mentioned would be necessary in order to fix it as 
presented. This something more is just that which conducts us 
cut of the realm of the ideal or the imaginative, as the case may 
be, and places us in contact with reality. “It is the sign of my 
immediate relation, my direct encounter in sensible presentation 
with the real world.” It is the “this,” that other aspect of the 
thing presented, which makes it unique. 

But an objection may now be urged, Bradley continues, against 
this position. The objector might argue in somesuch way as this: 
“T am willing to admit all you have said, but I want to bring into 
prominence one portion of your exposition, upon which you but 
slightly touched. Granted, let it be that your account of ‘ this- 
ness’ is correct. I wish to notice that you say with reference to 
the other aspect, that this something more, this ‘this,’ is but the 
sign of your direct encounter with the sensible world. You have 
already admitted that ‘thisness’ is but an idea; and now, when 
you call the ‘ this’ a sign, it makes no difference of what, you have 
made the second aspect an idea too. - For what is the idea but a 
sign? or what is a sign but an idea?” Bradley at once sees the 
force of the objection, and acknowledges that, if such be the case, 
we have not as yet reached reality, and our labor has been in 
vain. But just when it seems as if there were no way out of the 
difficulty, an opening is discovered in the peculiar character of the 
idea which is the sign of our direct encounter with the real world. 
This idea is such that it cannot be transferred away from itself to 
anything else without at the same time destroying itself. The 
idea “ this,’ together with the ideas “ my,” “ thy,” etc., are peculiar 
and unlike any other idea whatsoever. Let us take any feeling at 
all, ¢. g., the sensation of whiteness. We will overlook altogether 
its position in space and time (if sensation can have such posi- 
tion); we will also overlook the fact that it is whiteness, and at- 
tend only to the fact of its immediate presence. We have, then, 
the idea of immediate contact with the real world at this particu- 
lar point. This idea of immediate contact is so an adjective—. e., 
an idea. Can we, now having the idea, transfer it to any other 
presentation? Ifso, then (a) either the given is gone, and a new 
given takes its place, in which case there is no transfer, for the idea 
of the first given has disappeared, or (4) the given was not the 
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given, for there cannot possibly be two different givens—. e., we 
mistook a part for the whole. In other words, again, no transfer is 
made, for, on the appearance of the new and larger given, the idea 
of the old one as unique is gone. Accordingly, the idea of imme- 
diate contact and immediate contact cannot be separated. To 
separate one from the other is to destroy both. Therefore we find 
that though we have “thisness” along with the idea of direct en- 
counter with the real world, yet this latter idea is in such union 
with the real world that the bond is indissoluble. To put the 
matter in another light—we have the sign of a direct encounter 
with the real world in the idea “this.” This constitutes the 
uniqueness of the idea, fancy, feeling, sensation, or whatever it 
happens to be. If it could be referred to another substantive, then 
there would be two unique presentations, which is plainly impos- 
sible; for, if there are two, they cannot both be unique. Further, 
if there are two, it would seem that neither could be unique. If 
either could be unique, then the first or the second would require 
to vanish. If one vanished, there would remain but a single sub- 
stantive, and the attempt to enlarge our knowledge would result in 
endless failure. Paragraphs 25 and 26 are very hard to under- 
stand, but, if I understand them, the above is an analysis of their 
content. The whole theory concerning judgment, indeed it may 
be the whole book, stands or falls by the soundness or unsoundness 
of this portion of it. Accordingly, it will have to be well and 
carefully examined before we proceed further. 

(1.) Bradley says that “this” is unique not because it has a certain 
character, but because it is given, or presented ; because I directly 
encounter it in the real world. Now, weshould be precise. Either 
we mean this, or we do not mean it. Bradley evidently means it 
here. But he does not seem to see the full force of what he says, 
for he contradicts this statement in other places. For notice: I 
have before me now a book. It is presented to sense, to sight, and 
touch. It is thus given. Now, you ask me to describe the book, 
and I begin to tell you_its shape, size, color, contents, ete. This 
is, we may say, the character of the book. This, therefore, falls 
within its content, and is the “ thisness” of the book. But we are 
still in the region of ideas. We have not yet got to the reality of 
the book, and you bid me go on. I look at it again. I feel it. I 
taste it. I smell it. I try in every possible way to get further 
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nformation concerning it, but I am told at every turn that I have 

not as yet got to the “this” of the book. Igive up. 1 know noth- 
ing more. When lo! I am told that its reality consists in its 
being present to sense. The magic medium is the sense. Now, 
what does this mean? Plainly that, if I am unable to touch real- 
ity through any description and examination, the reality is inde- 
scribable and inscrutable. Surely the conclusion is plain. No 
other course is open. We find, in truth, that there is no reality 
at all. 

(2.) Again, there is no need to enter into the discussion of what 
is given to thought and what is given by thought. We need not 
stay to show the great mistake in Kant’s philosophy here. But 
surely we must take a rational meaning of words, and when Brad- 
ley says that reality is reached in the given and presented, al- 
though he is careful likewise to say that this given is not imme- 
diate momentary presentation, yet that is really all that can be 
taken out of them. He would have us believe, if he could, that 
there are two kinds of sensation—one a momentary, one a lasting 
sensation. The momentary sensation per se plays no part in judg- 
ment. The lasting sensation is reality. We would at once sub- 
scribe to this view. But then Bradley goes on to say that from 
the lasting sensation must be stripped all that makes it lasting, for 
that which makes a lasting sensation lasting falls under the head 
of content—z. ¢., of “ thisness”—and then the remainder is the 
reality. In this he abandons his own position. For the lasting 
sensation, so stripped and denuded, is and can be nothing else 
but the old momentary sensation in a newdress. Thus it appears 
that in this account of “thisness” and “this” Bradley has made 
sensation the touchstone of reality. Bradley has himself at con- 
siderable length refuted this theory, and we can do nothing bet- 
ter than refer him to his own self. 

(3.) It seems that the fundamental mistake of Bradley lies in his 
talking of what are merely aspects of one thing, as if they were 
each and all separate and independent. For example: No one 
will disagree with our author when he says every possible phe- 
nomenon is this and has thisness. We think he is announcing an 
important truth—this truth, viz. : that every thing in consciousness 
is that thing for and because of consciousness. We mean by that, 
that when we say every thing in consciousness is that thing, we 
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emphasize the truth that that thing is a particular thing. When 
we say that it is that thing for and through consciousness, we mean 
that, while it is that particular thing, it is not, and cannot be, only 
that particular thing—. ¢., an independent thing without relations ; 
or, in other words, every idea, every fancy, every sensation even, 
has the particu‘ar and universal aspect. The idea and the sensa- 
tion are my idea and my sensation; again, they are my idea, my 
sensation. By which we show that they are related to the self 
(and so are within the consciousness of that self) and to each other. 
Tn so far as the sensation exists for my consciousness it is univer- 
sal; in so tar as it exists for my consciousness it is particular. 
Every sensation that exists for ws is referred to the self, and is so 
a thought sensation. In so far as it is a thought sensation it is 
universal; in so far as it is a thought sensation it is particular. 
Thus we see the two aspects in everything that is, the particular 
and the universal element. One element due to the thought—the 
other to the sensation. We might also say, though not required 
for the present purpose, that it must have both elements. Either 
element apart is of no avail. While, however, insisting upon the 
universal and particular aspects in every object of knowledge, we 


would be careful to guard ourselves against making either aspect 
an independent existence. Now, Bradley says every possible phe- 


nomenon is “ this ” and has “ thisness.” If he means that in every 


possible object of knowledge we have the universal and particular 
aspects, good and well. But whether or no he means this, he either 
departs from it, or is exceeding loose and inaccurate in his state- 
ments. For we find him talking of the universal aspect (7. e., 
thisness) as if it were itself an idea; and we find him talking of 
the particular aspect (7. ¢., this) as if it also were an independent 
idea—forgetting that “ thisness ” per se or “this” per se is equally 
nothing. It is one thing to have a correct and full édea of a uni- 
versal or a particular aspect of an idea, and quite another thing 
to make either the universal or particular aspect of an idea itself 
an idea. Bradley, it would seem, confounds these two, and seems 
to think that, because we have an idea of a universal aspect, that 
aspect is ¢tself an idea. Therefore we find him wondering, when 
he discovers that “ thisness ” is an idea merely, where on earth or 
in the principles of logic he can get at reality. Therefore, also, we 
find him, when he calls “ this ” also an idea, saving himself from 
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the enemy, in the shape of judgment being a synthesis of ideas, by 
declaring that the idea “this” is strangely peculiar, and has in 
some wonderful way reality wrapped up in itself. That also was 
the loop-hole out of which he escaped from the fallacy of an infi- 
nite series. 

(4.) But following his theory to its logical conclusion, it is just 
this infinite series that stares us in the face. In the idea “this,” 
or in every possible phenomenon (sensation included), we have two 
aspects—* thisness ” and ‘‘this.” Presently these aspects become 
ideas. Therefore, in every possible phenomenon (sensation in- 
cluded), we have two ideas. One of these, “ thisness,” we need not 
touch. The other is interesting. “ This” = idea of immediate 
contact. So here in this other we have immediate contact and the 
idea of immediate contact. These in turn become two, etc., ete. 
They multiply faster than the heads of the Hydra. 

(5.) We may see Bradley’s difficulty in another light. He had 
got possession of the theory that the idea “this” (¢. e., of imme- 
diate encounter with the sensible world) was, in some sense, along 
with a few other ideas, different from all the rest. These tew 
ideas had this peculiarity, that they could not be separated from 
reality. To attempt to separate the idea from the reality was to 
destroy the idea or the reality, or both together. Therefore, inas- 
much as we know we have the idea (we could not well deny the 
fact without making use of the idea), we consequently know 
equally well that we have the reality. This. I think, is a mistake, 
a. @., it is a mistake to suppose that reality is indissolubly bound 
up with only a few ideas. Bradley uses the argument we have 
already stated of the given being altered or else totally disappear- 
ing if we attempt to apply the idea of immediate contact to any 
other given than given No. I. What does this mean in plain lan- 
guage? I havea pencil here upon the table. I may touch it or 
I may not, as I call it this pencil. A book is also beside me. I 
may call it this book. But if I call it this book, then the idea 
“this” which I used in the case of the pencil (the idea this = idea 
of immediate contact) is either destroyed or else the given (7. ¢., 
the pencil) disappears, or is submerged in a larger given, which 
includes pencil and book. Underneath all this is the fallacy not 
only that the real is the presented (which with care might be 
shown to be true enough, or rather that the presented is real), but 
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that the real is real only while it is presented. I cannot under- 
stand Bradley when he talks of the idea “this” being destroyed 
when I look from the pencil to the book. I say “this pencil,” I 
say “this book.” The idea (if you like to call it an idea) of imme- 
diate contact is present in both cases, and is destroyed by neither. 
This fallacy that the real is only real while it is presented has 
grown out of the false meaning which he has attached to “ unique.” 
If “ unique” mean out of relation altogether, perfectly simple and 
immediate, it is easily seen how that, having looked at “ this 
pencil” and having turned to “this book,” I have destroyed the 
unique. If, indeed, the given is unique in this sense, then all will 
agree with Bradley. But many will wish to go further and say 
that even before they turn from the pencil to the book—with even 
looking at the pencil—the unique was destroyed, for the uniqu¢ 
per se is nothing whatsoever. Is the idea “this,” when placed 
equal to idea of direct encounter with the sensible world, unique ¢ 
Far froin it. Is there not implied in direct encounter (granted 
that it is an idea, although we fail to understand how it is) some- 
thing to encounter (Bradley would have to admit some one to 
encounter) and something to be encountered? There must also 
be present the “ ego” to comprehend them both. In the idea of 
direct encounter is there not also implied the time-filling which is 
‘the characteristic of sensation? Sensation, no matter how short, 
how direct, how simple, must fill some moment of time. This, 
then, is the pretended uniqueness of direct encounter. And we 
will discover that this true uniqueness which is sameness in diver- 
sity, permanence in change, is the real, the real real (if we may so 
speak), and that this real is not destroyed when I say “ this book” 
(. e. supposing the real, in the first place, to have been “ this pen- 
ceil’’). 

(6.) Again, we shall see that Bradley is laboring under a false 
understanding of uniqueness when he says that, having attained to 
the truth that the idea “this” is inseparably united with reality, 
analytic judgments seem thus secured. Here, again, he is con- 
fusing the true and false notions of uniqueness. What Bradley 
means is, that having attained to this simplicity of direct encoun- 
ter, from which has been taken all that belongs to character or 
content, you can pronounce an analytic judgment, because the 
subject is simple. We would reply, that were it possible for the 
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subject to be unique, in Bradley’s sense of that term, any judgment 
would be impossible. The subject is nothing, and you can say 
nothing of nothing. But, in truth, if the subject is unique, in the 
real sense of unique, then, indeed, you can judge, and you may 
call the judgment analytic only because, be it noticed, the subject 
is not simple, but complex—. ¢., because there has been a previous 
synthesis. We are inclined to think, in conclusion, that Bradley 
has fallen into his own snare; that while he has been vigorously 
combating the theory that the real is momentary presentation, he 
has himself given way to the same theory. His mistake seems to 
have been in not recognizing that the reality to which the ideal 
content is refterred—to be a reality at all for us—must be a reality 
for our consciousness, 7. e., a thought reality. This thought reality 
has nothing much to do with that endless discussion about sensa- 
tion, or direct encounter, or immediate contact, concerning which 
so much is continually said and written. It is a thought reality 
because it is the real for us as conscious beings. This would have 
been secured if Bradley had been willing to admit that everything 
that exists for us exists for us through and because of our con- 
sciousness; and therefore sensation is sensation because we are 
conscious beings. 

Only one other thing remains to be considered. That is, the 
nature of the connection between analytic and synthetic judgments. 
Reality we now understand to be a thought reality—and presen- 
tation is now not fleeting sensation, but a thought feeling. The 
object is no longer independent of, but within and dependent on, 
consciousness. The object, we may say, is “this.” “This,” we 
now know, has two aspects—viz.: “ thisness,” the universal aspect, 
and “this,” the particular aspect. These are mutually compli- 
mentary and reciprocal. They are correlative. The universal, 
taken by itself, is perfectly empty, and the particular, taken by 
itself, vanishes. Both are abstractions: the former like a geomet- 
rical surface, only lenyth and breath without thickness; the latter 
like a geometrical point, without parts or magnitude. These as- 
pects are not found existing as separate entities in the real world, 
but are only discovered by an analysis of the real. “This,” then, 
is the real. How do we pass from the real “ this,” which is now 
presented, to the real “that,” not now presented? How do ana- 
lytic judgments become synthetic? Here again we are dealing 
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only with abstractions. The analytic judgment, taken per se, is 
absolutely nothing, and the synthetic judgment, taken by itself, is 
likewise nothing. When we say “this” (if we mean what we say) 
we also say “that.” We are unable to mean “it” unless we at 
the same time mean “ others,” which are not “it.” The real ob- 
ject, apart from other real objects, is a phantom. The real is not 
simply related. Indeed, we are bordering upon a fatal theory if 
we say the real is related, for we may mean that the real exists 
apart from relations, and may or may not be related according to 
the will of the subject. The real is not then related, but relative— 
z.e., apart from its relations it does not exist at all. “Others” 
are as essential to the “it” as the “it” is to the others. When 
we look upon the “it” as independent, we may produce what we 
call an analytic judgment. But in reality both judgments are 
at once both analytic and synthetic. The relation, further, of 
“ others” to the “it” is perfectly on a level with the relation of 
the “it” to the others. Both relations are out of time. One does 
not precede or follow the other. As a consequence, a synthetic 
judgment refers as directly to the real as an analytic judgment. 
When Bradley, therefore, distinguishes between them by saying 
that the latter refers to a reality directly, but the former indirectly, 
he makes the mistake of supposing that the relation of “ others” 
to “it” follows, somehow, the relation of “it” to the “others”; 
for he says that what is not presented must be, first of all, related 
to the presented, and then judgment follows. In some strange 
way, he gives us to understand every judgment is at first, for no 
matter how small a moment, analytic merely, and then afterward 
it may become anything. Finally, we may say that all these dis- 
tinctions rest upon the fallacy that reality rests mainly for its real- 
ity not upon thought, but upon presentation. Bradley does not, it 
is probable, and would not, it is certain, ignore thought entirely ; 
but, at any rate, many of his expressions and distinctions tend to 
place it in a subordinate position. 

We might also say that § 32 (ii) might fairly be interpreted as 
follows: We transcend the given when we pass from analytic to 
synthetic judgments (given equals sensible present only). But 
this transcending the given is based upon an inference—some such 
inference as that the not-given is the same in essence as the given. 
Inference is nothing but assumption, and inference, finally, as a 
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result, takes us away from reality. Surely it has that tendency 
at least which is nothing but the same old fallacy that the “ given” 
is the main thing. If the “given” is anything more than mere 
sense presentation, if the given is within consciousness, then it is 
no vast assumption to assert that if the not-given were given it 
would be the same essentially as the given, @. ¢., it would only be 
for and in consciousness. Such an assumption turns out to be no 
assumption at all. It is, in fact, only asserting that self-conscious- 
ness is and always will be self-consciousness. If the “given” is, 
é. g., red, that does not make self-consciousness in its essence red, 
and if the not-given should turn out green when, wonderful ca- 
tastrophe! we expected 7 also to be red, that will not make self- 
consciousness green and thereby destroy it in toto ; that would not 
be making self-consciousness two entirely different things. Yet 
it seems to me, when Bradley talks of inferences and enormous 
assumptions, his words tend just to such absurdities as we have 
been describing, and all this, we repeat, rests upon the fact that 
while the “given” (properly understood) is worthy of consider- 
ation, yet, when magnified, it becomes improperly understood, 
and gives rise to absolute fallacies. 

d. We now come to the fourth topic for consideration, viz., Nega- 
tive Judgments. Bradley’s theory is stated in the opening section 
of Chapter III. “In the end the negative judgment consists in 
the declared refusal of the subject to accept an ideal content. 
The suggestion of the real az qualified and determined in a certain 
way and the exclusion of that suggestion by its application to 
actual reality are the proper essence of the negative judgment.” 
It would seem from this that Bradley had failed to distinguish 
between “negation” and “ denial” or “ refusal.” Our subject is 
the negative judgment, but Bradley talks as if every negative 
judgment must be an “explicit denial,” a “ declared refusal.” If 
“negation” and “denial” are synonymous terms, then Bradley 
is correct, for, in order to there being a denial, there must have 
been something previcusly asserted. To deny is to say “No” to 
something to which the answer “ Yes” had previously been given. 
If there has been no assertion expressed or understood, there can- 
not possibly be a denial—there would be nothing to deny. There- 
fore Bradley is correct. But “denial” and simple “ negation ” 
are two very different things. Denial must of necessity be ex- 
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plicit. Negation, on the other hand, is only the opposite of affir- 
mation—the complement of it, if we may so speak, 7. ¢., when 
you affirm, you likewise deny. The very fact that Bradley, it 
may be inadvertently, calls a negation a denial, shows that he sets 
out with the preconception that denial is equal to affirmation and 
a succeeding negation, while, in truth, the denial is but the ex- 
pression of the negation implicit in all judgment—implicit in the 
affirmation. Bradley, to put the mistake in one way, confuses 
implicit negation with explicit denial. To put the mistake in 
another way, he would say that while affirmation was not in time, 
negation was in time. Denial followed as a consequence upon 
“ affirmation,” or “suggestion,” or “ suggested relation,” or “ fail- 
ure to relate,” for all these expressions are used by Bradley. This 
last manner of putting his mistake may show us the bottom of the 
difficulty. Affirmation is not in time, but denial is. This means, 
when expanded, the old error, that the ultimately real is the inex- 
pressible, 7. ¢., the ultimately real is beyond relations—it has no 
diversity within itself, but is all one. The real is simple and self- 
complete. If the real has no relations, it has, of course, no tempo- 
ral relations. We have already shown the fallacy of this theory. 
Sameness without difference is nothing. For an object to be the 
same, it must be the same in contrast with the changing. If there 
is no change, then also there is no sameness. One by itself kills 
the other by itself. Only in their conjunction is there life. Mere 
sameness is, however, just the phantom which, for no matter how 
short or how long a time, Bradley would tell us, lives alone. Dif- 
ference follows, and from this springs the negation. But we may 
go into some of the particulars of the theory, and in so doing fall 
in line, as far as possible, with Bradley’s expressions. 

I see a green tree = the fact 2 Ihave the idea “ greenness” 
= a—6. I may at once attribute a—d to w So far Bradley is 
correct. Again you cannot deny a—éd of x so long as you have 
merely a—b andw#. Bradley is still correct. But here he does not 
go quite far enough. We could not deny a—d of & under any cir- 
cumstances. Bradley says you can deny a—d of # when you have 
x (a—b). Thisis notso. Even if you had all the letters of the 
alphabet multiplied together, you could not deny a—é of x. For, 
be it noted, « = the green tree, and a—b = the idea of “ green- 
ness”; so that to deny “greenness” of the green tree is to speak 
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falsely, and one needs no idea coupled with any fact to do that. 
Bradley makes this mistake. He fails to see that in affirming a—d 
of w we have already denied c—d of # (which c—d may be any other 
color, but is not defined except as that which is not green). But 
* not-green” is clearly a negative, and therefore we have a nega- 
tion in our affirmation. But Bradley answers (and he would seem 
to rest his case upon the argument he here makes), “ When we 
point to a tree and apply the word ‘green,’ it may be urged that 
the subject is just as ideal as when the same object rejects the of- 
fered suggestion ‘yellow.’ But this would ignore an important 
difference. The tree, in its presented unity with reality, can ac- 
cept at once the suggested quality. I am not always forced to 
suspend my decision, to wait and consider the whole as ideal, to 
ask, in the first place, Is the tree green? and then decide that the 
tree is a green tree. But, in the negative judgment where ‘ yel- 
low’ is denied, the positive relation of ‘ yellow’ to the tree must 
precede the exclusion of that relation. The judgment can never 
anticipate the question. I must always be placed at that stage of 
reflection which sometimes I avoid in affirmative judgment” (p. 
110). What Bradley means by the above is that “ the tree is not 
yellow” involves the previous judgment, “The tree is green.” 
“ Surely,” he might say, “no one would argue that the judgment 
‘The tree is not yellow’ is involved in and coincident with the 
judgment ‘The tree is green.’ No one will say that when I know 
that the tree is green I at the same time must of necessity know 
that the tree is not yellow. It is barely possible that I may not 
know that yellow is a color.” And Bradley is assuredly correct. 
But he has not touched the point at issue. We do not say that 
calling a tree green is only another way of denying that it is yel- 
low. Far from it. What we do say is, that affirming “green- 
ness ” of the tree is precisely the same as denying what is not-green 
of the same tree. But denying the not-green of the tree is not the 
same with denying the yellow. This is the difference. Not-green 
is not equivalent to yellow: not-green includes yellow thus (to 
put it into the form of a syllogism) : 


The tree is not not-green ; 
Not-green is yellow, black, red, ete. ; 
The tree is not yellow, black, red, etc. ; 
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so that Bradley is right when he says that denying yellow of a 
green tree rests upon an affirmation. But this affirmation (Not- 
green is yellow, black, etc.) is a result of further reflection. We 
do not deny yellow of the tree when we say “The tree is green ” ; 
we simply deny that the colors which are not green are to be found 
in the tree. Bradley might once more object that not-green is not 
a negative but an affirmative. It is true that in one of its aspects 
it is undoubtedly an affirmative, but in another aspect it is indis- 
putably negative. More than that, it is true that the negative as- 
pect is the most prominent. Looked at in relation to itself alone, 
it is positive. Looked at in relation to green, and it is decidedly 
negative. It is just this double aspect which Bradley refuses to 
see, and this refusal vitiates his theory. 

The above seems a sufficient reply to all the objections which 
Bradley raises to the theory that affirmation and negation are but 
two aspects of the one whole. Affirmation and negation are not 
the same thing; they are not identical. Taken separately, they 
are directly opposed. But, taken per se, each is an abstraction 
which has no existence in reality. Pure affirmation and pure 
negation would in a measure correspond to Aristotle’s matter and 
form, which are correlative terms. Already we have shown that 
Bradley, in his account of “ thisness ” and “ this,” laid himself open 
to the objection that the real was that which excluded all differ- 
euces—a sort of unformed chaos. The expression of this real, if 
that were possible, would be pure affirmution. But this theory 
cannot be upheld. 

But, again, it may be seen that Bradley is himself not clear con- 
cerning the exact nature of the positive relation which, he main- 
tains, temporarily precedes the denial. He says: “ But, in the 
negative judgment where ‘ yellow’ is denied, the positive relation 
of yellow to the tree must precede the exclusion of that relation.” 
What does this mean? Just this: that a relation excludes itself. 
First of all you relate “ yellow” to the tree, and then, after doing 
so, you find it will not relate, or else that you cannot relate it. 
After relating, you discover that relation is impossible. When you 
say “ The tree is green,” what is done? This: the ideal content 
“greenness ” is affirmed of the reality “tree.” But Bradley main- 
tains that before you can say “The tree is not yellow ” you have 
already related the ideal content “ yellowness” to the tree. If, 
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then, relating an ideal content to reality is the essence of judg- 
ment, we have, before we can judge “The tree is not yellow,” 
plainly judged, “The tree is yellow.” Granting that this is cor- 
rect, although it would at once occur to any one that it was cer- 
tainly a round-about process to reach a negative judgment, when 
finally you do say “The tree is not yellow,” why do you do so? 
The answer is plain, “ Yellow is not green; the relation ‘ green’ ex- 
cludes the relation ‘ yellow.’” Bradley himself almost admits as 
much when he says “ The basis of negation is really the assertion 
of a quality that excludes.” Here he has somewhat abandoned 
his former position. Now he would say that the basis of the judg- 
ment, “ The tree is yellow,” is not the assertion “‘ The tree is yel- 
low,” as was said above, but “ The tree is green.” This admission 
takes Bradley a considerable way toward a more correct theory. 
It is equivalent to asserting that only the following steps are 
necessary to be taken in order to reach a negative judgment : 


The tree is green ; 
Yellow is not green; 
The tree is not yellow. 


This can only mean that an explicit denial rests on both affirma- 
tion and negation, and on both equally. It cannot mean that a 
negative judgment rests upon an affirmative judgment. The nega- 
tive judgment (the conclusion) rests on both a positive and a nega- 
tive assertion (both the premisses). But to say that a negative judg- 
ment, notice, rests on a negative judgment, as Bradley finally does, 
is absurd, for that statement at once commits him to the fallacy 
of an infinite series. Besides all this, when he writes that ‘‘ The 
basis of negation is really the assertion of a quality that excludes,” 
he has made a statement that is tantamount to admitting the 
theory against which he has been contending. Here it is admitted 
that “green” is not simply a quality, but it is a quality that ew- 
cludes. This means that while green has a positive aspect (it is a 
quality) it has also a negative aspect (it excludes). If green has a 
positive and negative aspect, the judgment, “The tree is green,” 
is at once a positive and negative judgment. When that is seen, 
with it is likewise seen the folly of splitting judgments into posi- 
tive and negative, when every judgment must be at once positive 
and negative. The truth is that Bradley saw, but would not ac- 
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knowledge that he saw, that negation is implied in any affirma- 
tion. This accounts for the long dispute which he found it neces- 
sary to have with the “logical negation.” He admits that the 
“logical negation” is on a level with affirmation, but maintains 
that logical negation is not denial. If denial means articulating 
the word “not” or “no,” then Bradley is right, but he protests 
against being drawn into metaphysical subtleties. However poor 
and meagre a logical negation is, it is still a negation, and as such 
is, when expressed, a negative judgment. 

To conclude the argument with a simple illustration. I see a 
book and pronounce it red. Now, red is the only color explicitly 
noticed. When I say “The book is red,” I at once exclude the 
relation of all other colors to the book. If “the book is red” is 
a true judgment, then the bookis no other color. Some one now 
asks, “Is the book yellow?” We answer, “No; yellow is already 
excluded; it was said that red excluded all other colors, of 
which yellow is one.” Surely if I am asked whether a red book 
is yellow, I do not refer yellow to the book, and then deny the 
reference. Any child would answer, “ No, it is not yellow because 
it is red,” and that answer certainly implies the truth that in the 
judgment “The book is red” we have both affirmation and 
negation. Expanded, the answer would read : 

It is red, 7. ¢., it is no other color ; 
Yellow is another color ; 
It is not yellow. 

This shows that the conclusion “It is not yellow” rests upon 
the first premise, with one foot upon its positive aspect, “It is 
red,” and with the other foot upon its negative aspect, “It is no 
other color.” 

There are several interesting points in the foregoing discussion 
which might be dwelt upon with profit, but they will be only indi- 
eated here. First, Bradley is quite unsettled as to what is exactly 
the basis of a negative judgment. “We. pronounce a certain 
quality as not belonging to a certain object,” he says, first of all, 
“after the positive relation of the quality to the object” (p. 110). 
In another place he seems to think that the above language was a 
little strong, and so says: “It is only true that, as a condition of 
denial, we must have already a suggested synthesis.” Suggestion 
has here taken the place of positive relation. Again: “ The basis 
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of our first denial is to be found in the fadlure to refer an idea to 
a perception. Here we have neither a positive relation nor a sug- 
gestion, but a failure to refer—. e., merely an attempted relation 
or suggestion. It is not required to reopen the argument. Suttice 
it to say that there is a marked difference of meaning in these 
three expressions. They serve to show that for Bradley the basis 
of the negation was being shifted. The weakness to which this 
fluctuation points has already been noticed. 

In the second place, the last expression—d. e., “ failure to refer” 
—affords an opportunity of learning Bradley’s estimate of the value 
of a negative judgment. It would seem from this that he accords 
it but a very secondary position. A negative judgment is only 
used when you fail to make a positive judgment, or at least it is 
in some sense a failure. This intimates that there is in the affir- 
mation something of superiority. It is true, without doubt, that 
a positive statement is, as arule, more definite than a negative 
statement. If A could only be C or D, then the negative judg- 
ment, “ A isnot D,” would be equally instructive with the positive 
judgment “A is 0.” Commonly, however, we have many more 
possible predicates than two. But value as regards information 
and logical value are very different matters. From a logical point 
of view there is no difference in value between an affirmative and 
a negative statement, for each implies the other. Bradley’s view, 
as has been already shown, leaves the way open to the theory that 
nature has a ground-plan of pure positiveness. It so, we have 
again fallen in with the unknowable or substrate. 

While Bradley, in dealing with negative judgments, had left 
the nature of the connection between positive and negative almost 
wholly undefined, he reveals his true theory more fully when he 
speaks of Negative Reasoning. There he holds that while in 
affirmative assertions you may make use of all the categories, in 
the negative assertions you can only make use of the category of 
Subject and Attribute. That is as much as saying that things 
are essentially positive, and that only into one portion of the 
positive can the negative be introduced. When we bear in mind 
that when we define we likewise limit, the conclusion is forced 
upon us that the positive sphere is for Bradley the undefinable 
and inexpressible. If so, it should have been utterly banished, but 
Bradley still holds stubbornly to its existence. 
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A STUDY OF THE ILIAD. 
BY DENTON J. SNIDER. 
Book Fifth. 


This Book is a poem in itself with its own organism, yet it fits 
into the entire plan of the “Iliad”; as one beautiful God, com- 
plete in character, fits into the divine order of Olympus. The 
individval perfection stands not in the way of the universal har- 
mony ; indeed, the latter reaches its highest. pitch only through 
the former. We must see and enjoy this book by itself, in its 
own nice adjustments, and then hear it as one grand note in the 
entire song of the epos. 

In the previous Book the great fact has been settled that this 
Trojan contest is not a personal one, the grievance of Menelaus, 
but a national one, the grievance of all the Greeks, who are now 
in battle array and fighting for their cause. It has also been set- 
tled that they will wage the war without their great Hero, Achil- 
les; though he withdraw, they will not. The conflict, then, is to 
go on; but who is now the heroic man? Behold him; he steps 
forth, Diomed, the son of Tydeus, on the whole the greatest war- 
rior after Achilles. Yet the course of the poem will show, and 
must show, that he is not an Achilles by any means; in the end 
he will be wounded and compelled to retire from the war. But 
now he fills the eye, the hope of the cause turns to him, and in 
our present Book he is to pass through the struggles and triumphs 
of the Greek Hero. 

In the very first lines we hear a note which sings through the 
Book to the end in a sort of undertone ; it is the recognition of a 
demoniac force which takes hold of the Hero and compels him to 
be more than common men, more than himself in common mood. 
Pallas causes a flame to-play round his helm and shield like to the 
autumnal star, as she sends him into the thickest of the fight. It 
is a divine appearance indeed ; the lustre given by supreme cour- 
age, the shining energy which possesses the man when he is pos- 
sessed, the exultant spirit of him who holds victory in his hands, 
knowing the reality as his own; it is that mighty spell of the 
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Great Man when he performs a great deed greatly. More words 
we cannot spend in trying to name it; let the reader feel it heay- 
ing and struggling beneath the poetic flow, and see it when it 
breaks up and bears before it everything. 

Sometimes this power is represented as Pallas Athena, some- 
times as his own spirit; both are necessary and must co-operate. 
Diomed is Hero because Pallas can thus work upon him; only as 
he makes himself the vessel of divine influence is he great. The 
Goddess and the Man must be made one and revealed in the deed ; 
the highest activity of both united is the supreme excellence of 
both. Such is Homer’s method of work at his best, though some- 
times he drops from his altitude and makes his deities merely 
external and conventional ; these Homeric nods are not to be mis- 
taken for the genuine waking Homer. Even the enemy recognize 
Diomed when he is under the divine spell; Pandar sees one of the 
immortals at his side, so madly does he fight. But, when the spell 
is gone, he is but an ordinary man and flees before Hector, till 
again Pallas inspires him. The warrior, too, must have divine 
inspiration, as well as the poet or the prophet; this Fifth Book is 
full of the recognition of it. 

As the conflict is national, and not personal merely, we have a 
general battle alongside the exploits of the individual Hero. But 
this general battle has a tendency to divide up into so many per- 
sonal combats; just as authority, indeed, the whole Greek world, 
is always on the point of dissolving into its individual units. 
Zeus, the supreme God, is now planning honor for the individual 
hero; these poems of Homer bring out everywhere the side of 
individuality in prowess, strength, intellect. The faint and fleet- 
ing shadow of a general battle soon gathers and solidifies round 
an individual centre; that centre is now Diomed, about whom for 
the moment the Trojan war turns. 

One takes delight in the thought that the old poet paid a visit 
to the home of Diomed long after the war and gathered these le- 
gends from the lips of his people, and wove them in the grand to- 
tal poem of the Hellenic race. They have a local aspect; they are 
legendary treasures of Argos; the little community never forgot 
its Hero in the great struggle with the Orient, but swathed his 
name in rich folds of myth and song. They are local, and just for 
this reason they belong to the whole of Hellas and to its whole 
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poem ; they are a genuine growth, not an artificial product of the 
Hellenic soil. The united work of Greece was at Troy, in the 
contest against the East; the united song of Greece is also of Troy, 
in which song Diomed is to have his due place. He was a local 
hero whose exploits were celebrated by his townsmen; but he 
likewise belonged to all Hellas, by virtue of belonging to a Greek 
locality. The Poet’s function is to make a national poem, in which 
every local hero participates; which fact does not destroy, but 
confirms the unity of the poem. 

Indeed, the unity of the “ Iliad ” rests upon the solidest fact: this 
is the unity of the Greek race in the war against Troy. The theme 
which unites the entire Hellenic people is the theme which unites 
the poem. The “Iliad” could not have been composed except as 
the image of that mighty common effort stirring the heart of the 
bard. But that effort binds together the Greek race, and with the 
same spiritual links it binds together the “Iliad.” As the Greeks 
always showed beneath their one great purpose a tendency to 
drop back into individual ingredients, so the various books and 
songs of this poem have their own special unity, while over them 
is the great general unity. So this Fifth Book, so Diomed him- 
self ; each with its strong individuality fits into the universal order. 
The true appreciation of Homer takes in and harmonizes both 
sides ; it will not permit the one poem to be torn asunder into sepa- 
rate and unconnected ballads, or suffer a crystallized unity which 
destroys the beautiful Greek freedom in a poetic centralization. 

This Book, then, rests upon the one fundamental fact, the con- 
flict between Greece and Troy, such as we have already seen on the 
Trojan plain, and in the soul of Helen. But a new phase is intro- 
duced. The Hero is now shown fighting the God; the mortal on 
the side of Greece is brought to contend with an immortal on the 
side of Troy. It is no longer an affray between Greek and Tro- 
jan men, but between a Greek man and Trojan deities. Thus Dio- 
med, the daring warrior, grapples with the divine representative, 
the spiritual embodiment .of the Trojan cause. It is one of the 
deepest glances of the old bard, and makes the grand peculiarity 
of this Book, which is organized just from this point of view, and 
reveals one of the noblest of Homer’s constructive methods—the 
rise of the Hero out of his struggle with men to his struggle with 
Gods. This organism we may now behold in detail. 
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There are two parts in this Book of almost equal length. The 
first Part shows Diomed beginning iis contest with Trojan men, 
rising to a direct conflict with the Trojan Goddess Aphrodite, who, 
being wounded by him, brings her appeal to Olympus, which ap- 
peal Zeus, the last authority, sets aside. The second Part runs 
quite parallel to the first: it shows the mortal struggle raging 
around Diomed till he is brought into conflict with the Trojan 
God Mars, who, being likewise wounded by him, carries his appeal 
at once to Zeus, the supreme deity, and receives a sharp rebuke. 
Such are the two parts moving in beautiful symmetry from earth 
through opposition of Gods to the tinal favorable decree on Olym- 
pus. Deep inspiring hope lies therein. Diomed, mortal man, is 
victor not only over the Trojans, but over their Gods, their spirit- 
ual essence, his victory being confirmed by the decision of the ulti- 
mate divine judge. Thus we feel in the whole a double sweep 
upward to the Highest. 

I. The first Part we shall now follow out in its main particu- 
lars, observing in its movement the three significant phases which 
are inherent stages of its unfolding thought. These phases are: 
the mortal in struggle with mortals, the mortal in struggle with 
the divine, the ultimate decision in favor of the mortal. 

a. There is a general battle on the plain of Troy between 
Greeks and Trojans; Diomed is the main, though not the only, 
participant. But this battle cannot go forward, according to the 
Homerie conception, without a divine interference which is to 
shadow forth the spiritual principle at stake. The mere bloody 
combat is naught without the Godin it. The first important 
interference is Pallas leading Ares out of the battle and setting 
him down “ beside grassy Scamander.” The Goddess of Wisdom 
can control the God of mere violence; she does it now, and the 
Greeks, her people, are victorious. Such is the divine hint; it is 
enough. 

Again Pallas appears in answer to the fervent prayer of Diomed, 
who has been wounded by Pandar’s arrow. That wound rouses the 
Heroic in him to the highest pitch; we note that he is ready for 
the Goddess inwardly, when she stands at once outwardly beside 
him. She takes that mortal cloud from his eyes which before 
hung upon them; now he can distinguish easily man and God. A 
most wonderful vision indeed, given by Pallas only; hereafter, in 
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this Book, Diomed will fight by it and win his victory. But mark, 
he must be careful not to assail any immortal but Aphrodite, that 
Trojan Goddess who deluded Helen, against whose divinity indeed 
the Greeks are chiefly fighting. With such an equipment we can 
easily believe that “a triple strength possessed him ” to slaughter 
the sons of Troy. 

Now we must turn to the Trojan side, where Aineas, who is 
the son of Aphrodite, is organizing resistance to the Greek Hero. 
€neas takes as his companion Pandar, who caused the violation 
of the treaty in the previous Book. Pandar quits, in a fit of dis- 
gust, his true weapon, the bow, for the spear, whereby the way is 
prepared for his death. But the deeper motive is his great wrong; 
now comes the penalty. It is true that the Poet does not directly 
state that Pandar’s death is the consequence of his guilty act, nor 
need he; the connection is felt all the time; Pandar violates the 
truce, then perishes. 

Aneas, too, is about to perish, when he is picked up and car- 
ried off by his mother, Aphrodite. Another divine intervention ; 
what does it mean? His mother, as Zeus says, is not warlike ; 
she, who may be considered to have imparted her character to her 
son, rescues him. -neas, though hurt, got out of that fight in 
Aphrodite’s fashion; the strong contrast is with Diomed, who, 
though now wounded, is performing deeds of valor, and has just 
vanquished Aineas. So the weak Goddess rescued her favorite, 
Paris, in his duel with Menelaus; now her own son, in a closer 
kinship than Paris, is borne by her from the battle. Such is the 
shadowy suggestion, which cannot be pushed out into clear day- 
light. 

Perhaps, however, the interference is purely external. Aineas 
had nothing to do with his flight; he was simply carried off by 
his mother in a swoon of pain. Such is not Homer’s usual way, 
we feel certain; his poem is a poem of freedom. Still, he has 
his conventional, even mechanical passages, and he sometimes 
nods. In this Book, Vulcan rescues his priest’s son from Diomed 
in a purely external way ; Pallas loves the Trojan builder of the 
ships in which Paris took Helen; Menelaus is dear to Trojan 
Ares. Homer has his artificialities—nay, his soulless ritual ; 
but this is when he nods. When he is awake, he beholds the 
divine and human in one, and portrays both in the form of God 
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and man; the Upper and Lower Worlds become confluent to his 
vision. 

b. But Diomed is not satisfied with wounding the mortal son ; 
he proposes to vanquish the immortal mother herself. He over- 
takes her, and draws her divine blood, the ichor; we may think 
of it as the pure principle of herself, not derived from the physical 
elements, “ the wheaten loaf and the dark wine.” It is that which 
led Helen astray, that which all the Greeks are fighting, and chiefly 
this Greek Hero. Diomed tries to crush this principle, to make 
it cease its conflict with the Greeks. If he can drive it perma- 
nently from the field, he may well think that the war is ended. 

Thus the old poet seeks to show this Trojan conflict in its essence, 
to indicate what every true Greek must meet and put down. It is 
not a contest of muscle simply; in the brawny arm is a God who 
drives it; that God must at times appear, lest men forget that it 
is he, and not themselves, directing the battle. The hostile deity, 
too, must step forth in person and be conquered; Aphrodite can- 
not even rescue her own son in the pinch of danger. Brave Dio- 
med, we can see, has pierced the heart of this whole Trojan diffi- 
culty ; for himself, at least, he has settled the question; he will 
not be fascinated by that sensuous Goddess of beauty. 

ce. But Aphrodite is a Goddess, and is now to have her case 
brought before the highest tribunal. She passes from below to 
Olympus; the means of her transition thither introduces two di- 
vinities. Iris, the messenger, whose rainbow arch spans heaven 
and earth, and makes a road up to the skies on which Gods can 
travel home, leads her forth. Horses and chariots she borrows of 
Ares, who has no use for them now, being still kept at a distance 
from the battle by the skill of Pallas. Aphrodite arrives on Olym- 
pus, falls at the knees of her sympathetic mother, Dione, and pre- 
fers her bitter complaint: “Not between Greeks and Trojans is 
now the strife, but the Greeks are fighting the Immortals.” It is, 
indeed, a heavy charge, but it is what the Greeks must do, and it 
is just this contest which makes the soul of the Book. 

But let us listen to the response of that mother: “Endure, my 
child, and hold thyself up, though in pain.” It is, indeed, noble 
advice, divinely worthy ; it hints that Gods, too, must suffer—yea, 
suffer for the sake of mortals. In times past they have often thus 
suffered ; men have assailed divinity ; such seems to be the world’s 
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order. She cites from mythical lore three cases ; into her speech 
bursts up this ancient faith of peoples, wrapped in dim legends, yet 
very real. Thrice she repeats that magic word “suffer,” deeply 
intoning the note which palpitates through her whole speech. It 
is a most motherly, tender discourse, voicing an ancient religion 
of suffering, and in its sympathy giving strong consolation by 
its sweet counsel, “endure, endure.” Alas! that wild daughter, 
Aphrodite, is, one thinks, the last person to endure. 

Still further, the Gods have brought miseries upon one another 
on account of men, and have had to struggle and suffer. Assur- 
edly, the conflicts of mortals are taken up to Olympus, and there 
divide the Gods; this Trojan conflict has separated the deities 
into two hostile parties, as scen in the whole “ Iliad,” as well as in 
this Book of the “Iliad.” For the earthly struggle has its spiritual 
meaning in the souls of the contestants, whereof the image is re- 
flected in the Olympian struggle. The Upper World is the spirit- 
ual counterpart of the Lower World; Homer never fails to give 
both. Such is the fate of Gods, and Dione bids her daughter sub- 
mit. 

Yet there is danger for a mortal to strive with an immortal; 
death is not far off when he sets himself up against a divine reality. 
Thus Dione utters a gloomy prophecy over Diomed; but he has 
another deity on his side. By the authority of Pallas he has assaulted 
the Goddess; he is but the human instrument of a divine mover. 
He will not, then, perish so soon, and Dione finds her limit in 
another deity. In her plaintive tone lies atragic depth; she feels 
that the Gods too are tragic, only they are divinely tragic. 

Such is the sympathetic, motherly utterance to Aphrodite on 
Olympus; a second utterance is that of bitter hostility from Pal- 
las. This takes the form of the most acrid sarcasm: the wound 
of Aphrodite comes from an attempt to lead astray some Greek 
dame to Troy; the Goddess, caressing her, was pricked by the 
golden buckle of her garment. A biting allusion to the story of 
Helen; the Goddess is indeed pricked severely by her own deed in 
its consequences ; the truth poisons the sarcasm. The wound of 
Diomed is the prick of Helen’s pin. 

Now comes the third utterance to Aphrodite—not that of love 
or of hate, but the decision of the world-judge arranging the di- 
vine order. ‘‘ Warlike deeds have not been assigned thee, my 
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child, but the desireful deeds of marriage.” She was out of her 
sphere in war; the world-regent remands her back into her proper 
function. Zeussets his seal upon the victory of Diomed; the first 
grand appeal from mortal to immortal is settled ; the furtier hint 
is flashed through to the end, that the Greek is to put down Aphro- 
dite, the Trojan Goddess, by decree of the Highest. 

II. We may now take up the second Part and behold it mov- 
ing in a certain harmony of development with the first Part ; both 
Parts we must see to be built upon the same plan, yet in sym- 
metrical counterpart to each other. The three phases again ap- 
pear ; first is the struggle of mortal with mortal, organized, how- 
ever, and directed by a God; the second is the struggle of mortal 
with divine; the third is the final decision on Olympus in favor 
of the mortal. 

a. In the multifarious tumult of conflicts which follow is seen 
the hand of the divine organizer, Apollo, who is to bring back 
order and temporary victory to the Trojans, as the advantage in 
the first Part was with the Greeks. The position ot Apollo in this 
Book is remarkable ; he is a sort of divine guardian of Troy, stand- 
ing dimly in the background everywhere, and setting in motion 
his instruments for his work. He has his divine counterpart in 
Pallas on the Greek side, who seems, however, the stronger. 
Apollo is now a Trojan God ; hereafter he will step out of his ob- 
secure Oriental background and become a Greek divinity, the God 
of Light itself. Homer speaks of rocky Pytho and its treasures ; 
but the rise of Apollo’s sun upon Hellas does not take place in 
Homer’s day. 

Apollo first gives a strong warning to the Hero Diomed, who, 
forgetful of the advice of Pallas, has assaulted him as if he were an 
Aphrodite. There is, then, an element in Troy which is not to be 
put down or destroyed by the Greek’; it is Phoebus Apollo, whose 
voice now speaks forth in terrible rebuke to the audacious warrior : 
“Dare not, O mortal! deem thyself the equal of a God.” That 
vuice quite cows the demoniac spirit of Diomed, and he retires ; 
the central Hero of the Greeks has for a time the divine energy 
taken out of him, to the great advantage of the Trojans. 

Now Apollo can rouse Ares, ‘‘ blood-besprent, mortal-destroy- 
ing, wall-smiting,” the God of pure violence, as the influence of 
Pallas and her agent, Diomed, is paralyzed for the time. This 
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God of violence always, it seems, needs a God of wisdom to direct 
him ; he takes the form of Acamas, and exhorts the Trojans; Sar- 
pedon, too, is his indirect instrument in stirring up Hector, the 
greatest of the Trojans, to fresh combat. But Ares must beware 
of Pallas, and wait till he has seen her go away ; if she, with her 
strength and wisdom, remains with the Greek host, he can do but 
little. 

Furthermore, Apollo makes important use of Aineas, whom he, 
stepping out of the air, had rescued when dropped by the wounded 
Aphrodite. Still Aineas, as the very son of the Trojan divine 
conception, must be present somehow in the battle; so Apollo 
makes an image of him, round which the Trojans fight; that is the 
Poet’s way of saying they imagined him to be present—indeed, 
must have some image of some such being in their souls. But, 
next, Apollo brings the veritable Aineas into the battle, fully 
cured, for that wound of his was not a very serious one bodily, and 
the God of wisdom has cured the spirit’s wound of that stroke of 
terror by a short delay in his temple. 

Such is Apollo’s organization of the Trojan forces which ad- 
vance to meet the Greeks, who are now worsted. AXnea:, true to 
his mother’s spirit, retires and vanishes from the conflict; two 
lesser Greeks can put him down. But the Greek heroes in the 
main are driven back ; even Divmed, the central figure, now with- 
draws before Hector. We mark the cowed spirit, though a good 
excuse is given; Diomed sees Ares beside Hertor and declines to 
fight with a God. But to put’ down the Trojan deities is the su- 
preme function of the Greek Llero; he will yet do so, with another 
draught of inspiration from Pallas in his body. 

The Poet has not failed to give us a single picture of the whole 
present situation in the duel between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus, 
which follows at this point. The one, son of Zeus, aids Troy ; 
the other, grandson of Zeus, aids Greece. The children of the su- 
preme Hellenic God are on both sides; it is a struggle in the Hel- 
lenic race. But in this momentary phase of it the Greek is slain, 
and the Trojan severely wounded ; the contest is nearly equal, the 
balance now leaning to the side of Troy. The struggle of mortal 
with mortal thus culminates in this little episode; those critics 
who would cut it out would make the whole poem bleed. 


One of the many strands which weave this Book into the entire 
XVILI—28 
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“Tliad” is Hector. He is at present the bold warrior mainly; Ares 
fights at his side to the vision of Diomed. But he is now seen to 
be very different from Aineas, son of Aphrodite; in the next Book 
the ethical element in his character will unfold into supreme radi- 
ance, so that he will stand in perfect contrast to Paris also. Hee- 
tor is the Greek in Troy, condemning as a moral man, but defend- 
ing as a patriot, his country. At present he is the companion of 
the God of War, which trait is his too; a possible hint of his fu- 
ture untolding may also be gathered. 

b. Now the Greek principle, embodied in Heré and Pallas, is 
to be seen rising up against this Trojan success and taking posses- 
sion of Diomed, that he fight again a Trojan God. The scene is 
truly Olympian in grandeur; the description of the two Goddesses 
getting ready to assert their sovereignty is not only sublime, but 
full of the deepest poetic suggestion. Heré prepares the divine 
chariot and steeds, by which both are borne; Pallas lays aside her 
celestial garment and puts on the terrible dress of war, the very 
mail of Zeus. Then that wonderful gate of the skies, guarded by 
the Hours, “to whom have been intrusted Olympus and high 
Heaven, to open and close the thick cloud thereof”; that gate, 
watched over by Time, through which the lower deities must pass 
in their divine conveyance in order to reach Zeus, “sitting apart 
from other Gods on the highest Olympian peak”; that gate we 
too must see through, behind the cloud, to the seat of the son of 
Cronus. Out of Time, out of the finite world, it leads to the In- 
finite, who is now consulted upon this Trojan question, and gives 
his decree that Ares, God of mere senseless violence, be driven 
from the field. The voice of the last necessity we must hear in 
that; let us then look below to Troy. 

The mortal instrument must be found; it is again Diomed, can 
be none other, for he has in him the most capacity for the divine 
energy. Heré, of course, finds the Greeks, and calls to them, with 
Stentor’s voice, like that of fifty men. One comparison she makes 
which must be noted: “ while Achilles went to war, the Trojans 
never passed their gates.” Achilles is then missed ; he is far great- 
er than the next best man, Diomed, who cannot be the Hero of 
the whole “ Iliad,” but of one of its Books only, which Book implies 
as its setting the mightier Hero, now absent trom battle. A small, 
tender fibre, to be sure, is this, easily disposed of by an excision ; 
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but hundreds of such delicate fibres, almost invisibly woven 
through the organic body, are cut asunder by any theory which 
breaks up the unity of the poem. 

Diomed is found by Pallas; he recognizes the Goddess, as 
he has before recognized Ares, a most important trait in a Hero; 
then he states her former command as his excuse for with- 
drawing. But she now gives him a tenfold draught of inspira- 
tion:.“‘ Fear not Ares, nor any other God, for F shall be thine 
aid.” Zeus is indeed behind this strong assurance, which descends 
into the mortal Hero, the recognizer of Gods, and in his breast 
finds the strong response. Pallas must be inside of him as well as 
outside of him. 

Again Diomed engages in combat with a Trojan God; to be 
sure, he is under the guidance of Pallas, who is greater than Ares, 
the deity of mere violence; she is Goddess of war and wisdom 
united. Such, too, is the inner trait of Diomed now; the Goddess 
can employ him, because her character is within him. That skill 
of Pallas in catching and turning aside the spear of Ares belongs 
to Diomed also, we may well think ; and likewise her skill in guid- 
ing the spear to wound the God, who thereat goes off bellowing 
with the ery of nine or ten thousand men—a comic mark both of 
his strength and of his divine lack of self-command, violence broke 
loose in pain. So the other God of the Trojans, passionate blind 
havoe, is foiled at his own game and by his own means, being 
wounded and driven from the field by a mortal Greek. 

ce. He too carries his appeal to Zeus, his father, the highest God, 
without the intercession of the mother, as in the case of Aphrodite. 
His complaint is quite like hers—she is his wife according to some 
legends, his paramour according to others, but in this Book she 
calls him brother—‘ the Gods suffer fearfully from one another, 
doing favors to men.” Chiefly he complains of his rival on Olym- 
pus, Pallas, ‘“ thy mad, mischievous daughter,” who has now 
twice incited a mortal to take up arms against a God. Such, how- 
ever, is just the highest function of Pallas; she must first give 
men wisdom, and then the courage to maintain wisdom by force, 
if necessary. The complaint of Ares is humorous ; a God complain- 
ing must always have in him a tonch of humor, though it be un 
conscious—an infinite being complaining of defeat, of his own fini- 
tude, above which he was supposed to be sublime. Particularly 
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is Ares humorous in this speech, complaining of the very thing he 
is guilty of, violence earnestly blaming violence. 

The decision of Zeus is most severe; the God of Strife has his 
character set before himself from the mouth of the last arbiter of 
the world. Zeus proclaims him the most hateful of deities, forever 
disturbing the divine harmony of earth and Olympus; moreover, 
he shifts from side to side, like the fortune of war, a very turn 
coat of aGod. Again the Supreme Power declares that a deity 
has suffered justly at the hands of a mortal. Still it is not well 
for an Olympian to sutfer too much, so Zeus in his paternal char- 
acter relents to the extent of putting his wounded son in charge 
of Pon, surgeon of the Gods. The two Trojan spiritual prin- 
ciples Diomed has vanquished ; he is equally strong against blan- 
dishment or violence. Such is the Greek Hero presented in this 
Book with wonderful life and color, with all the charm of poetry 
and spiritual faith. Hope, too, it images, the deepest hope of the 
race, wherein the man is shown fighting and overcoming Gods 
hostile and mighty, that he place himself in accord with the 
Highest. 

We cannot help asking ourselves what are the two principles 
which are represented by Aphrodite and Ares, whom Diomed has 
putdown? We havealready learned about Aphrodite in connection 
with Helen. She is love in its sensual manifestation, love divoreed 
from its purpose and soul, the Family; she is in consequence the 
effeminate, unwarlike, luxurious. The Greek woman Helen has 
been made the victim of such a love, and is held in its bondage by 
Paris and the Trojans. But the Greek Hero meets and wounds 
the Goddess, and all that she represents; also the Olympian house- 
hold, the divine Family of the Greeks, shows itself hostile to 
Aphrodite. This is essentially the decision of Helen’s case by the 
last authority ; moreover, Zeus is shown to be emphatically a Greek 
and not a Trojan deity; he is now such as he appears in the out- 
come of the struggle. Aphrodite cannot defend herself, much less 
her own people; the world-judgment is against her and them. 
Ares is not the effeminate, but the violent principle ; senseless cru- 
elty, rage, the lover of strife and blood, changing without prin- 
ciple from side to side, a divine condottiere. We must mark his 
corresponding opposite on the Greek side, Pallas, who combines 
war and intelligence, while Ares is the irrational violence of war 
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Both Ares and Aphrodite have the Oriental tendency in their 
characters: love without its ethical or rational purpose, war with- 
out its ethical or rational purpose; both these Trojan deities are 
suppressed by Diomed below and by Zeus above—the Greek man 
and the Greek God in their highest potence. Wherein we mark a 
significant hint of the outcome of the whole poem, and a thought 
harmonious only with the unity of the “ Lliad.” 

This thought can be truly seen in one sole way—that is, through 
an insight into the structure of the Book. The idea is at once 
suggested by the organism; this organism we have seen moving 
on two symmetrical lines which show the same general purport, 
namely, the reference of the combat below on earth to the su- 
preme arbiter of this great Hellenic conflict, to Zeus. There is 
an ascent from the terrestrial to the Olympian world twice, and 
twice the same decision is heard from above. That decision 
against the two most prominent Trojan deities is really a decision 
against Troy and the Trojan principle. One cannot help think- 
ing that this Book touches the very heart of the struggle, and is 
prophetic of the whole “ Iliad,” springing, indeed, from its inmost 
soul. It bears the decree of the Highest that the mortal Greek 
may meet and conquer the Trojan divinities; what a profound 
and world-embracing glance is that! Supreme poetic vision we 
feel it to be, a look of the old bard into the bottom of the Uni- 
verse. 

Still we must not suppose that the Trojan conflict is ended with 
the suppression of Ares and Aphrodite. Among mortals in Troy 
we have beheld, besides Paris and his tendency, Hector, who is now 
to shine fourth not in his warlike, but in his ethical glory ; to put 
him down will be a far harder task. But among the deities at 
Troy have we not seen with wonder Phcebus Apollo, at one time 
stepping forth out of this Trojan background with his word and 
his deed, and then dropping back into it, like a gleam of light 
vanishing into darkness? Who is he? A certain undevelopment 
he has, a lack of distinct outline, yet a mighty reality we feel 
him to be; in him this Orient has something permanent which 
will not be lost in the flames of Troy. Two of its Gods, those 
of sensuality and of violence, may well be suppressed ; but Phe- 
bus cannot be spared ; his home will yet be transferred to Hellas, 
where he will become the chief Greek oracle, though in Homer he 
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looks out of a dim Oriental setting, not yet advanced to his true 
being. 

Such is our Fifth Book, in its own unity and in its place in the 
unity of the “Tliad,” though it has been torn all to pieces by Ger- 
man comment, as well as torn out of its place in the poem. Un- 
doubtedly there are some loose threads hanging from the garment, 
but this does not show that it is not woven, nay, carefully cut and 
made, into a well-fitting robe. Loose threads can always be found, 
particularly if we pick them out with a sharp-pointed instrument ; 
not the garment, but the picker is the thing deficient in unity. 
This microscopic criticism, if not corrected by héalthy natural eye- 
sight, will destroy every organic Whole; the microscope will exag- 
gerate the almost invisible fly-speck to a monstrous heap of dung 
which fills the whole field of vision. No wonder that Goethe, the 
man who saw totalities in science as well as in poetry, hated the 
microscope. 

For the sake of comparison, we shall add the structure of this. 
Book as given in Hentze’s edition of Ameis’s Anhang. 

I. Superiority of the Greeks through Pallas, who keeps Ares at 
a distance, and gives fame to Diomed. (Lines 1-453.) 

1. Deeds of Diomed till wounded by Pandar. (1-113.) 

2. Combat of Diomed with Aineas and Pandar, and the wound- 
ing of Aphrodite. (113-453.) 

II. Superiority of the Trojans under lead of Ares in the absence 
of Pallas. (Lines 454-710.) 

1. Restoration of the battle by Ares and Hector, before whom. 
Diomed retires. (454-626.) 

2. Combat between Sarpedon and Tlepolemus, and the further 
exploits of Hector. (627-710.) 

III. Intervention of Here and Pallas in favor of the Greeks, and 
the wounding of Ares. (Lines 711-908.) 

This is a purely external division, with no organic soul in it ; 
the inner movement and essence of the Book are not only not 
brought out, but not even suspected. With such a view of its 
organism the Book falls to pieces, and one is not surprised to find 
the commentator cutting out first the myths of the Gods, then 
the myths of mortals, and leaving—what? The central fact is to 
see the double movement up from earth to Olympus; this is the 
thought, this is the structure on which all details are borne; both 
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thought and structure become one to the poetic vision, though — 
they be separated for a moment by a critical analysis, in order 
that they be the better comprehended. Thus, the vision of the 
bard is justified and fulfilled in the reason of the critic, not by 
tearing the poem to peices, but by uniting it in a new bond of 
harmony. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
SELECTION BY W. E. CHANNING. 


Child of a day, thou knowest not 
The tears that overflow thine urn, 
The gushing eyes that read thy lot; 
Nor, if thou knewest; couldst return ! 
And why the wish? the pure and blest 
Watch like thy mother o’er thy sleep. 
O peaceful night! O envied rest! 
Thou wilt not ever see her weep.—Landor. 


I am more 
A man than others, therefore I dare more 
And suffer more. Such is humanity ; 
I cannot halve it. Superficial men 
Have no absorbing passions; shallow seas 
Are void of whirlpools.—J bid. 


Ask me not, a voice severe 
Tells me, for it gives me pain ; 
Peace} the hour, too sure, is near 
When I cannot ask again.—ZJ bid. 


Here, where precipitate Spring, with one light bound, 
Into hot Summer’s lusty arms expires.—Z bid. 


Dull falls the mallet with long labor fringed.—J bid. 
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On festal days, 
When lay the dry and outcast arbutus 
On the fane-step, and the first privet-flowers 
Threw their white light upon the vernal shrine.—Z bid. 


Ascribing absolute perfection to the author and ruler of so clumsily 
made and capriciously governed a planet as this.—J. S. Mill. 


The author of the sermon on the mount is assuredly a far more benig- 
nant being than the author of nature.—ZJ bid. 


It is no doubt possible to worship with the intensest devotion either 
deity—that of nature, or of the gospel—without any perversion of the 
moral sentiments. This simple and innocent faith can only, as I have 
said, co-exist with a torpid and inactive state of the speculative faculties. 
—Ibid. 

After a time, they would have had enough of existence, and would 
gladly lie down and take their eternal rest. In a happier condition of 
human life, not annihilation but immortality must be the burdensome 
idea.—Jbid. 

She [Lady Jersey] has a retentive memory and a restless mind, together 
with a sort of intellectual arrangement, with which she appears to have 
been gifted by nature.—Greville. 

The Speaker said, “the only lucid interval Witherell had was between 
his waistcoat and his breeches.” When he.speaks he unbuttons his 
braces, and in his vehement action his breeches fall down and his waist- 
coat runs up, so that there is a great interregnum.—Zbid. 


I had hardly any acquaintance with Lord Londonderry, and am there- 
fore not in the slightest degree affected by his death.—Jbid. 

She [Lady Jersey] is deficient in passion and softness, which constitute 
the great charm in women.—Z bid. 

There were five hundred pocket-books, and in every one money. He 
[George Fourth] had never given away nor parted with anything ; pro- 
digious quantity of hair, women’s hair, of all colors and lengths, some 
locks with the powder and pomatum still sticking to them; heaps of 
women’s gloves, gages d’amour he had got at balls.—Jbid. 

Went to Oatlands [Duke of York’s] on Saturday; we played at whist 
till four in the morning! On Sunday we amused ourselves with shooting 
at a mark with pistols, and playing with the monkeys. There are a great 
many servants, and nobody waits on you; a vast number of horses, and 
none to ride or drive. The Duchess seldom goes to bed, or only for an 
hour or two; she sleeps dressed upon a couch. She walks out very late 
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at night, or rather early in the morning, and she always sleeps with open 
windows. She dresses and breakfasts at three o’clock p. m., afterward 
walks out with all her dogs [forty in number], and seldom appears before 
dinner-time [8 p. m.].—JZbid. 
The Grecian mound, the Roman urn, 
Are silent when we call, 
Yet still the purple grapes return 
And cluster on the wall. 
Mild monastic faces in quiet collegiate cloisters.— Clough. 
Tivoli beautiful is, and musical, O Teverone, 
Dashing from mountain to plain, thy parted impetuous waters.—Jbid. 


“You have read a great deal, you have thought very little, and you 
know-—nothing.”—Dr. Parr [to Barker]. 

“Yes, Jamie, he [O’Coigly] was a bad man, but he might have been 
worse; he was an Irishman, but he might have been a Scotchman; he 
was a priest, but he might have been a lawyer; he was a republican, but 
he might have been an apostate.”—J bid. [to Mackintosh]. 

The second-best remedy is better than the best,.if the patient likes it 
best.— Hippocrates. 

Some connivances are secured before they are sought for. Cowardice 
is the old fawner upon felony. The blood of the law is quickly wiped up. 
Behind the assassin who holds the poniard cores the trembling wretch 
who holds the sponge.— Victor Hugo. 

Ce n’est que le premier pas qui coute in quarrels, as in all else. Dis- 
pute once, you are very sure to dispute again, whether with the man you 
hate or the woman you love.— Ouida, 

In thy holiday of life, 
Use occasion, work and climb; 
The sepulchre has overmuch 
Unprofitable time.—Hmerson. 

There is nothing like patience on a bad road in a dark and stormy 
night. No morning’s sun lasts a whole day.— Atkinson. 

The smile on an infant’s cheek, seen oftenest when asleep, is a conse- 
quence of some nervous excitement. One observes the same thing on the 
face of a dying person, the passing effect of some internal irritation that 
has survived the conscious state, and which is left as a smile on the feat- 
ures of the corpse after death._— Maudsley. 

A method of nutrition in which the acting parts are, at certain periods, 
raised, with a time-regulated progress, to a state of instability of compo- 
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sition, from which they then decline, and in doing this discharge nerve- 
force.—Sir James Paget [rhythmical organic movement]. 


See how the sun, here clouded, afar off 
Pours down the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enridged sea; where the black ship 
Sails on the phosphor-seeming waves.— Crowe [Lewesdon Hill]. 
The day returns, my natal day, 
Borne on the storm and pale with snow, 
And seems to ask me why I stay, 
Stricken by Time, and bowed by Woe.—Landor. 
More mutable than wind-worn leaves are we; 
Yea, lower are we than the dust’s estate ; 
The very dust is as it was before.—Jbid. 
I loved thee by the streams of yore, 
By distant streams I love thee more ; 
For never is the heart so true, 
As bidding what we love adieu.—JZbid. 
We promise according to hope, and we keep our promises according to 
fear.— Rochefoucauld, 
Self-interest, if it makes some men blind, affords a light to others.— 
Ibid. 
We are neither so happy nor so wretched as we imagine.—Jbid. 
Every one praises his heart, and no one his head.—Jbid. 
There are excellent marriages, but no delicious ones.—Jbid. 
If we can resist our passions, it is due to their weakness, not to our 
strength.—Jbid. 
We are sometimes as unlike ourselves as we are commonly to others.— 
Ibid. 
Nothing is more in the way of acting naturally than the wish to appear 
so.—J bid. 
The most glutinously indefinite minds inclose some hard grains of habit. 
—George Eliot [Mrs. Lewes]. 
That controlled self-consciousness of manner which is the expensive 
substitute for simplicity.—JZbid. 
Manners must be very marked indeed before they cease to be inter- 
preted by preconceptions, either confident or distrustful.—Jbid. 


A kind Providence furnishes the limpest personality with a little gum 
or starch in the form of tradition.—Jbid, 
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A man’s mind—what there is of it—has always the advantage of being 
masculine.—Jbid. 

What a voice! It was like the voice of a soul that had once lived in 
an Molian harp.—Jbid. 

These severe classical nudities and smirking Renaissance-Corregiosities 
were painfully inexplicable, staring into the midst of her Puritanic con- 
ceptions.—Lbid. 

She filled up all blanks with unmanifested perfections, interpreting him 
as she interpreted the works of Providence.—Jbid. 


“You clever young men must guard against indolence. I was too in- 
dolent, you know; else I might have been anywhere at one time.” —Jbid. 


What effective shapes may be disguised in helpless embryos! In fact, 
the world is full of hopeful analogies and handsome, dubious eggs, called 
possibilities. —Jbed. 

Plain women he regarded as he did the other severe facts of life, to be 
faced with philosophy and investigated by science.—Jbid. 

A piece of tapestry over a door showed a blue-green wold with a pale 
stag in it. The tables and chairs were thin-legged and easy to upset. It 
was a room where one might fancy the ghost of a tight-laced lady visiting 
the scene of her embroidery.—Jbid. 

Pride only helps to be generous; it never makes us so, any more than 
vanity will force us to be witty.—Jbid. 

I have not the art of putting my impressions about books into words. 
I can not give my reasons for like or dislike-—Hawthorne, 

The downy buds, 
Those fairy cradles of the flowers.—Street. 
The quail’s quick whistle echoed clear, 
From the red buckwheat’s stubble near.—JZbid, 
The butterfly, 
Fluttering within and resting on some flower, 
Fans his rich velvet-form.—Jbid. 
Misty shade 
Films the deep hollows, misty sunshine glows 
On the round hills. Across the far-off wood 
The atmosphere is shaded like thin smoke, 
Until we fancy a dim swarm of motes 
Is glimmering there and dancing. We approach, 
And tread the dark recesses; withered leaves 
Spread a thick, crackling mantle; countless trunks 
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Lead on the eye in labyrinths, till lost 

Within a dizzy maze, and overhead 

A vast and interlacing roof of green.—Jbid. 
The quick flicker like a checkered speck.—Jbid. 


The slow locust opens to the sun 
Its pea-bloom shapes of blossoms. —Ibid. 


HEGEL'S DIALECTIC METHOD—A PRIZE ESSAY. 


[We print the revised programme of the prize essay on Hegel’s Meth- 
od offered by the Berlin Philosophical Society. (The former announce- 
ment will be found in our issue for January, 1882.) It will be seen that 
the time for receiving the essays is extended until 1887, and. the “ 
nearly doubled.—Eb. | 

The Berlin Philosophical Society, founded in 1843, by the disciples of 
Hegel, but now numbering among its members men of the most various. 
philosophical creeds, has applied the surplus of funds recently collected 
for a monument in memory of Hegel to the foundation of a Hegel Insti- 
tute, the object of which is the furtherance of philosophical research. 
The society has just issued the following prize theme: “A critical and 
historical account of the dialectical method of Hegel.” 

No. 1. The development of Hegel’s Method, as shown in his writings. 
How his dialectic is related to his logic and metaphysics. 

No. 2. Comparison of Hegel’s Method with the methods of his prede- 
cessors, Is his method derived from them? 

No. 3. The significance and value of Hegel’s Method. Does it fulfil 
the requirements of a philosophical method or not? 

The treatises may be in German, French, English, or Italian. They 
must be sent in by December 31, 1886, either to Professor Dr. Lasson 
(Friedenau bei Berlin, Saarstr. 3), or to Stadtgerichtsrath a. D. Meineke 
(Kurfuersten Strasse, 56, W. Berlin). 

Each essay must be headed by a motto and accompanied with a sealed 
envelope containing the motto and the name of the writer and his ad- 
dress. The manuscript of the successful essay will remain the property 
of the society, the right of publication remaining with the author. 

The prize of 750 “ Reichsmark” (about 180 dollars in our money) will 
be paid on the first of July, 1887. 

A copy of the programme can be obtained, on application, from the 
librarian of the University of Berlin, Dr. F. Ascherson. 

(Dated) Berlin, June 28, 1881. (Signed by the two secretaries above 
mentioned.) 








